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-— Portrait of the Week— 


| the luncheon to his lordship, thus demonstrating 


LORD MONTGOMERY apologised for having offended 
the 12,216,166 people who voted Labour, which 
was the least he could do in the circumstances— 
the circumstances being that when the last two 
results were declared on Saturday, the Conserva- 
tive Party, which received 360,838 fewer votes 
than the others, had been returned with one 
hundred more seats, Lord Mountbatten said that 
if Lord Montgomery had been on active duty 
he’d have had his head examined, and forty-eight 
members of the Labour Party at Bolton boycotted 


that pettiness is not confined to peers, The steel 
industry, which will not now be nationalised, 
turned out to be 7,000 tons of sheet-steel deliveries 
in arrears to Vauxhall Motors, who expected to 
drop production by about 300 vehicles a week, 
each worker’s wages by about £3 a week, and let 
down quite a lot of overseas customers. The 
nationalised gas industry showed a deficit (for 
the first time) of nearly £1.5 m.; the nationalised 
BEA showed a record profit of £4.5 m. on the 
summer season, and hoped that it had persuaded 
its competitors to reduce fares in Europe. Some 
privately enterprising believers in private enter- 
prise got away with £200,000 worth of jewellery 





from four London branches of the Goldsmiths’ 
and Silversmiths’ Association, and the police are 
after nationalising them. Mr. Grunwald was 
charged with the fraudulent conversion of £34 m. 
* 

THE UNITED NATIONS postponed a decision on 
whether Poland or Turkey should have one of 
the three non-permanent seats on the Security 
Council, Ceylon and Ecuador having been elected 
to the other two. M. Debré, the French Prime 
Minister, opened a three-day debate on Algeria 
and said that he would ask for a vote of confidence. 
Dr. Adenauer said that he expected differences 
between Britain and West Germany to be 
resolved. especially after he had visited London, 
in the near future. British diplomatic correspon- 
dents all prophesied that before then Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd would have visited Paris to sort out differ- 
ences there. It was announced that West Berlin 
is to have an atomic power station, and West 
Germany received 26,000 stone of fish and an 
£8,000 ship-overhaul contract when members of 
the Transport and General Workers’ Union re- 
fused to unload an Icelandic trawler at Grimsby. 
Mr. Oswald Pirow, leader of the prosecution in 
the South African treason trial, died of a heart | 
attack, Mr, Eric Louw, South Africa’s Minister 
of External Affairs, confirmed that he would visit 
Ghana next year, at Dr. Nkrumah’s invitation. 
The Kenya Government announced a new policy 
that would erable Africans and Indians to farm 
land in the White Highlands. BOAC announced 
that their services to Cairo would soon be 
resumed, with Comets. 


* 

4 COMMITTEE OF CONGRESS learned that the ‘fixing’ 
of television quiz shows had been standard prac- 
tice ‘for many, many years,’ and that the law can | 
do nothing about it, because of its regard for ‘the 
American people’s passion for freedom of speech.” 
The Daily Mirror dropped its slogan of ‘Forward | 
with the People’; its claim to the largest daily 


| sale in the.universe; its political commentator. 


Mr. Richard Crossman; and ‘Jane, who had 
adorned its pages—herself not infrequently un- 
adorned—since 1932, and who sailed into a strip- 
cartoon sunset on Saturday, clasped in her boy- 
friend’s arms, still only twenty-six, and showing 
a gleaming white thigh and a hint of cleavage. 
The War Office, after brooding over quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes? announced that after today the 
Buckingham Palace sentries will be put behind 
the railings and shielded from the public. 
* 

MR. MACMILLAN’s new Cabinet was produced— 
Lord Hailsham responsible for Science, Mr. 
Macleod for the Colonies, Sir David Eccles for 
Education; Mr. Edward Heath in, Mr. Geoffrey 





Lloyd out. 
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THE RADICAL MOOD 


LARGE Government majority in the House of 

Commons—it is often argued—is a bad thing. 
Is it? Readers of the Spectator will not need to be 
told that we would have preferred to see the elec- 
tion go against the Conservatives; the fact that 
the electorate has sent them back to Westminster 
in even greater numbers gives us no pleasure at 
all. But given that they are back, the existence of 
a surplus of a hundred-odd Members may turn 
out to be less harmful than it sounds. 

‘The chief neéd, after all,’ we wrote before the 
polling day, ‘is less to remove the present Govern- 
ment from office than to begin the process whereby 
the two-party hold on the political life of the 
country is prised open.’ Undoubtedly one of the 
most effective preservatives of that system has 
been the small majorities enjoyed by govern- 
ments for the past nine years. But now, the wild 
men of the party will be much less easily tamed 
than they have been heretofore; and the party’s 
liberal wing, wretchedly small and timid though 
it is, should feel more free to vote according to 
conscience than it has done for years. 

Nor will it do any harm to the Labour Party 
to be compelled to admit failure. The point 
J. E. S. Simon made in his Spectator election 
broadside on behalf of the Conservatives has been 
reinforced by the results of the poll; they confirm 
that the relationship of Labour to Socialism in 
this country is the same as that of Conservatism 
to Protection a century ago. It is very probable 
that the Conservatives would have won the elec- 
tion anyway, no matter what policy Labour had 
put forward—there is certainly no evidence from 
the individual results that the voters rejected 
Tribuners or fellow-travellers in their own right 
(some went out, some were put back in with in- 
creased majorities). But it is more than probable 
that had Mr. Gaitskell been able to tear his party 
away a year or more ago from old, seedy doc- 
trinaire attachments, and put a different face on it, 
the result would have been much closer. The elec- 
tion at least should act as a powerful impulse to- 
wards the burial of nationalisation—and that is all 
to the good. 

The increase in the Liberal vote, too, is a healthy 


sign. We hoped for, but did not expect it. The 
party need not be too downcast over the relative 
gloom of the second day’s results, when they heard 
they had lost Torrington without any compensat- 
ing gain; for in the long run it is more important, 
if the Liberals are to recover parliamentary 
strength, that they should increase their support 
around the constituencies rather than increase it 
on the Western seaboard. 

It is in the constituencies where their poll ran 
around 5,000 to 12,000 votes that the Liberals’ 
future is to be found, for only in them is the liberal 
vote radical. Only a fraction of the electors who put 
in the six Liberal MPs have any leanings towards 
radicalism. A public opinion poll held a few weeks 
before the election revealed that the proportion 
of Liberal supporters who wanted a liberalisation 
of the laws on gambling and licensing hours was 
actually smaller than the proportion in the other 
two parties. This old nonconformist Liberal sup- 
port, though useful for inflating the minority vote 
(and in keeping deposits), is little help to a party 
which has got to create and sustain a radical mood 
if it is to fight its way back into the government- 
making category. 

Naturally the first instinct of those who want 
to see an Opposition which can be turned at a 
month’s notice into a Government is to fuse new 
radicalism with old socialism. A queer class of 
Siamese twin it would be; the chances of any such 
agreement being reached at present are negligible. 
If there were an economic crisis, the country 
would move Left, making Mr. Gaitskell indepen- 
dent of the need to court Liberal help: for the 
party to revive really requires a longish spell of 
Conservative government, giving people who 
want a change, but do not want Socialism, time 
to get used to the idea of substituting Lib. for 
Lab. in local and by-elections. 

There is another reason why the Liberal vote, 
however disappointing in results, can still reason- 
ably be said to indicate a revival. The British 
electoral system is gerrymandered (no milder term 
will do) against any small but growing party. To 
dismiss a candidate who secures 5,000 votes as 
‘frivolous,’ as the present system of lost deposits 
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does, is not only absurd but undemocratic; any- 
body who can get even four-figure support should 
be free to do so. 

The Liberals are themselves to blame, of course, 
for the situation in which they now find them- 
selves. They could have brought in some form 
of proportional representation in the Twenties, if 
they had not been too obstinately proud to do so. 
With two major parties both realising that their 
predominance and their chance of getting a clear- 
cut majority depend on holding on to the single- 
seat, single-vote system, the. chances of changing 
it are now slim. Yet it is indefensible. The argu- 
ment commonly put forward in its favour by 
Conservatives is that only through the system 
can strong governments be elected and preserved. 
But should a Conservative really want ‘strong’ 
governments? One of the chief aims of Toryism 
is, or ought to be, to winkle the State out of the 
crannies it has crept into since 1939 (indeed, since 
1914). Where it can’t be moved the object should 
be to weaken it, so it cannot do much harm. Only 
in foreign affairs is a ‘strong’ government, in the 
sense of a government which is capable of taking 
quick, firm action, really necessary; and the 
record of the last Government in foreign affairs 
is not such that we would like to see any repetition 
of that kind of strength either. 

Still, the sins of the last Government are no 
longer Tory sins: the burden of guilt, where it 
exists, is now the country’s. The Prime Minister’s 
ministerial reshuffle has been a good deal more 
extensive than was expected—in itself perhaps a 
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sign that there is a desire to let bygones be bygones 
on both sides of the fence. And some of the new 
appointments are undeniably sensible. Mr. 
Macleod’s translation to the Colonies was the 
most expected of the changes; it was essential that 
a man with a ‘liberal’ record should follow after 
the recent disasters, and there is no reason to 
suppose that Mr. Heath’s promotion to the 
Ministry of Labour presages any savage attack on 
the trade unions. Mr. Maudling, one of the un- 
doubted successes of the last Administration, fully 
deserved his promotion, and the Ministry of 
Transport badly needs the panache (and the drive) 
that Mr. Marples will bring to it. If we cannot 
feel sanguine about the future of the Ministry of 
Defence with one of the Government's outstand- 
ing failures in charge of it, we may perhaps take 
comfort from the fact that Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd 
disappears completely. But possibly the best and 
best-deserved appointment is that of Lord Hails- 
ham to be, in effect, Minister of Science. No 
ministry more urgently needs the energy, passion 
and farsightedness of the Government’s most able 
man and most outstanding intellect—and the 
Ministry of Science is the one in which Lord 
Hailsham’s faults will matter least. 

We can only wish them all every success— 
forgetting, as far as possible, the sins and mistakes 
of the recent past. It is reasonable that the mem- 
bers of the new Government should be allowed 
time to settle in in those stations in life to which it 
has pleased Mr. Macmillan and the country to 
call them. 


The Shadow of Iraq 


From MICHAEL 


HE anxieties aroused by the recent attempt to 
b Sencroie General Kassem, the unpredict- 
able Prime Minister of Iraq, have diverted atten- 
tion from two more constructive developments in 
the Middle East. Within twenty-four hours of the 
attack, the Lebanese government of four Minis- 
ters—which had held office since the end of the 
uprising a year ago—was re-formed and enlarged, 
without raising a murmur of criticism from either 
of the factions which fought each other through 
the summer of 1958. And the next day a Sudanese 
delegation, which had arrived in Cairo to negotiate 
an agreement with the Egyptians over the division 
of the Nile waters, was received by President 
Nasser in an atmosphere of extreme cordiality. 


These were promising indications of the fact 
that—leaving aside Iraq—the tensions in the Arab 
world have slackened appreciably in the last 
twelve months. Last October there were American 
troops in the Lebanon, British troops in Jordan; 
today Beirut presents once again the carefree 
aspect of a boom town, with new buildings spring- 
ing up on every side; and in Amman there is a 
sense of stability greater than at any time in 
the past three years. The Sudanese, after a series 
of politely executed military coups, have at last 
decided to tackle the key problem of their rela- 
tions with the United ‘Arab Republic. The Saudi 
Arabians are lying low while Crown Prince Feisal 
makes quiet headway with his programme of 
economic reorganisation. The sheikdoms of the 
Persian Gulf, uneasily aware of the Communist 
menace to the north of them, are biding their 


ADAMS BEIRUT 


time until the outcome of the struggle in Iraq 
becomes clear. 

The shadow of Iraq, indeed, falls across the 
whole of the Arab world. General Kassem, who at 
first appeared to have damaged President Nasser’s 
prestige as no one else had done, is now dismissed 
by most Arabs as at best a Communist puppet, 
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and this has strengthened Nasser’s hand against 
him. In the Sudan, the Lebanon, Syria and Jordan, 
many Arabs who are critical of Nasser’s policies 
still rely on him as the most potent bulwark 
against Communism, and it was noticeable that 
when the news was received of the attack on 
General Kassem there were no expressions of 
regret from any quarter of the Arab world. 
Everyone was nervous at the thought that the 
incident might touch off fresh disturbances in 
Iraq—but no one had any sympathy to spare 
for Kassem himself. 

In large part this indifference seems to be due to 
the execution last month of thirteen army officers 
and four civilians in Baghdad. The civilians were 
servants of the old regimes who had been held 
in gaol for more than a year. The officers were 
some of those (the most prominent) accused of 
complicity in the Mosul revolt last March. For 
the men of the old regime there was not much 
sympathy in Iraq, but it was noted that of all 
the pre-revolutionary officials who have appeared 
before Colonel Mahdawi’s ‘People’s Court’ they 
were the four whose anti-Communist feelings 
were best known. Of the officers, two were among 
the ablest men in the Iraqi army, and the only 
damaging evidence that was produced against 
them at their trial was later retracted by the 
prosecution witness—who was then executed 
along with them. General Kassem in the past has 
resolutely held out against demands (coming 
mainly from the Communists) that he should 
sanction the execution of the many political 
prisoners sentenced to death by Colonel Mah- 
dawi. In this instance, according to reliable 
reports from Baghdad, he not merely gave his 
approval but rode roughshod over the objections 
of his Cabinet, and insisted that the executions 
be carried out. As a further macabre touch, he 
caused it to be announced over the radio that 
‘some’ of the condemned prisoners would be 
executed; neither the prisoners themselves nor 
their relatives knew until the last moment which 
were to die and which were to be spared. 

All this has redounded to the credit of Presi- 
dent Nasser, whom not even his worst enemies 





‘Well, gentlemen, I think we all fought a good fight . . 
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zccuse Of such inhumanity. As long as Kassem 
or his regime survives, Nasser will command the 
loyalties of many Arabs who in other circum- 
stances might oppose him. There have been many 
signs in the past twelve months that the Arabs 
are as tired of living in a political bear-garden as 
the rest of the world is of trying to help them out 
of it. The negotiations over the Nile waters in 
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Cairo, the peaceful acceptance of the changes in 
the Lebanese government, the relaxed atmosphere 
in Jordan, are all evidence of this search for 
stability. General Kassem appears as the principal 
obstacle in the way of its achievement, and as 
they wait for the next attempt on his life, the 
apprehension felt by Arabs outside Iraq is on 
their own account, not on Kassem’s. 


After the Ball 


AND quite a ball it was, too. For 
my own part, the only moments 
of absolutely unqualified pleas- 
ure I had all night were those 
provided by the results from 
Lanark and Nottingham West. 
(The pleasure I got from seeing 
Sir Oswald Mosley lose his 
raddled deposit was tempered 
by the knowledge that Mr. George Rogers had 
retained the seat—though if he had lost it we 
should presumably have Mr. Bulbrook to tell us 
how his early experiences of poverty made him a 
Tory.) A few of the individual results were indi- 
vidually distressing: there is surely something 
basically wrong with a society that can elect Mr. 
Christopher Chataway to its principal legislative 
assembly in place of the excellent Mr. Niall 
MacDermot; and the defeat of Mr. Mark Bonham 
Carter (I take it that we can once again dis- 
pense with the hyphen) is a sad blow not only 
to the Liberal Party but to Parliament as such, for 
the place is stiff enough already with party hacks 
without removing so clear and cool and indepen- 
dent a man to make way for another. I am sorry, 
too, that Arthur Blenkinsop was defeated, and 
if the Labour Party had any sense they would 
be sorrier still. That Mr. Michael Foot would not 
recapture Devonport was clear long before the 
balloon went up; I hope he will now realise that 
he has done his duty there, and is free to seek a 
better ‘ole at a by-election. The ghost of Sir 
Richard Acland walked once again—at Gravesend 
this time—and that eccentric though admirable 
baronet can now notch one more to his tally of 
seats which he finds as safe Labour strongholds 
and leaves as cast-iron Tory ones; though cer- 
tainly I could pick Tory incumbents far less agree- 
able than Mr. Peter Kirk. Anyone dedicated as I 
am to the abolition of pomposity in public life 
must regret that Mr. Humphry Berkeley suc- 
ceeded at Lancaster, though I suppose the elec- 
torate is not so much to blame as the local Con- 
servative Association which selected him for this 
safe seat. That Sir Jan Horobin went down in the 
Lancashire Counter-Revolution must dismay any- 
body who thinks as I do that the House of Com- 
mons—and more particularly the Government— 
is woefully short of people able and willing to say 
things like ‘There will always be Socialists as long 
as there is anything left to steal’ and ‘Anybody 
who manages to avoid paying income tax has my 
admiration.’ That Mr. Charles Gibson was tipped 
out at Clapham caused me a genuine pang; Mr. 
Gibson was one of the few genuine Cockneys in 
the House (he was the only man I ever heard use 
the word ‘lavatory’ in a debate), and I will miss 
him as | would miss from the TUC that similarly 





hard-headed and sensible stalwart, Bro. Wiggles- 
worth. 

That Mr. Jeremy Thorpe came home so early in 
the night was ironically a cruel blow to Liberal 
hopes; for if North Devon should fall who could 
stay North Cornwall, Inverness, Tavistock—nay, 
Rochdale and Hereford? But Mr. Thorpe, pro- 
vided he does not slip into the elementary fallacy 
of regarding the House of Commons as a serious 
place, where his own special brand of comedy 
would be unseemly, will liven things up no end. 
(I am not a wealthy man, but I will give £100 to 
the Liberal funds if Mr. Thorpe will make his 
maiden speech as an imitation of the Prime Minis- 
ter—provided he lets me know in good time for 
me to get to my place. Make that. guineas.) And it 
will be a sad goodbye to Miss Elaine Burton; 
who now will provide such sun-tanned skin, such 
dazzling hats, such jangly jewellery—not to men- 
tion such frequent good sense? (No, not Dr. Edith 
Summerskill, I fear.) The eloquent Mr. Tom 
Driberg is back again, and the percentage of 
Labour MPs who have read a book thus leaps 
upwards, as does the percentage of Labour MPs 
on visiting terms with duchesses at the re-entry of 
Mr. Woodrow Wyatt; but Mr. Wyatt in particular, 
if he can face the repulsive prospect of doing some 
hard work, can render incomparable service to the 
Labour Party at this time. And finally, I must 
point out with some degree of satisfaction that the 
only candidate on whose behalf I actually 
addressed meetings during the campaign lost his 
deposit by a margin of nearly a thousand; now 
say I have no influence if you dare. 

Where did it all go wrong? Where we entrail- 
readers went wrong is not, I think, difficult to dis- 
cover. (May I say in passing, particularly to the 
small Labour gentleman who actually went so far 
as to threaten me with an umbrella on Friday 
afternoon and the Tory character who wrote to 
me from a rather second-rate club to suggest that 
I put my prognostications in my pipe and smoke 
them, that I am not personally responsible for the 
Conservative victory?) We were misled by the 
clear success of the Labour Party campaign, as a 
campaign, into thinking that it was also being elec- 
torally effective; we underrated the slow, steady 
drip of Conservative propaganda over the preced- 
ing years, and the length of time necessary to 
dislodge from the public mind the image it had 
created. That the election was fought throughout 
on the Labour programme was to some extent 
made inevitable by the fact that there was no Tory 
programme; but this again contributed to the false 
impression of a Labour advance. And the air of 
confidence radiating from the Labour Party really 
did seem genuine; though in fact it could hardly 
have been. A prominent defeatee told me on 
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Friday that he knew more than a week before 
polling day that he was going to lose, and the 
canvass-returns in most of the marginals must 
have been telling the same story. Of course, the 
Labour Party could not announce in advance that 
they had lost the election, but some prophylaxis 
should surely have been distributed; the heart- 
break of many of the party workers who were not 
in the know must have been appalling. 

It was, cruelly enough, their very enthusiasm 
that added yet another brick to the edifice of 
error; that Labour Party workers were turning up 
at the committee rooms in larger numbers and 
better heart than at any time since 1945 was un- 
doubtedly true. Unfortunately, we tended to 
ignore the fact that workers at the Tory centres 
were equally numerous and euphorious. But, 
finally, we fell into the ancient human error of 
taking I would it were for it will be. To me, this 
election was a judgment on Suez, Cyprus, Hola 
and Nyasaland, and I cast my vote accordingly. 
But between those who cared less about such 
things than about never having had it so good, and 
those who were actually in favour of those enter- 
prises, | found myself in a minority. As one who 
would surely have been a Minister if it had not 
been so wrote to me, ‘I suppose that enough 
washing-machines on HP can still a nation’s 
conscience.” 

And now? Mr. Gaitskell was never so impres- 
sive as when, dignified and deeply moved, he 
conceded defeat (and remember that he had just 
faced, on the steps of Leeds Town Hall, the scum 
who chanted ‘We want Gaitskell shot’) and de- 
clared that ‘the ideals of democratic Socialism 
shine as brightly as ever.’ But shine the ideals of 
democratic Socialism never so brightly, he would 
be a bold man who declared that its electoral 
fortunes had not been somewhat dimmed. Where 
do they go from here? What form must the 
promised ‘re-thinking’ take? Who should do it? 
And how? What, in short, shall they do to be 
saved? 

First, I take it, they must trim their sails. 
Nationalisation (before Mr. Grimond gets all the 
credit for saying that the albatross of nationalisa- 
tion was hanging round Mr. Gaitskell’s neck, 
could I, with a modest cough, point out that it was 
I who coined the phrase?), I take it, will be 
dropped, and much else of a like kidney with it. 
But there has already arisen a tendency to talk as 
though the only thing wrong with the Labour 
Party was the fact that it wanted to nationalise 
steel and road haulage and any industry that Mr. 
Harold Wilson happened to think was failing the 
nation (‘When we say failing the nation, we mean 
failing the nation.’ Did Mr. Harold Wilson never 
see Slasher Green teaching the late Sid Field to 
play golf?). To imagine that by dropping national- 
isation and promising not to lay a finger on the 
grammar schools the party can present itself anew 
to the electorate would be to make as big a 
mistake as those who are (already) saying that 
what the Labour Party needs is a thundering great 
dose of more socialism and more nationalisation. 

Obviously the trouble goes a lot deeper than 
that. A glance at Saturday’s map shows that, with 
the exception of a few freak results here and there, 
the tide flowed against the Labour Party every- 
where except in Lancashire and the industrial 
areas of Scotland—the two areas where they have 
bad it better in the past than they are having it 
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now. If the Labour Party can face with equanimity 
the prospect of being permanently out of office 
except when there is a slump, then the Labour 
Party is a good deal more philosophical than it 
jooks. (Of course, as I have said before, there is 
an element in the party which really does believe 
that office is sinful, that a party conceived in pro- 
test must for ever remain in that womb; but Mr. 
Gaitskell is not of their way of thinking.) But if 
the Labour Party is not to remain out of office 
permanently unless there is a slump, something 
drastic needs doing. The first thing, I take it, is to 
meet the Left head-on—presumably at whatever 
form of conference they decide to have—and 
smash it to pieces. A few Victory for Socialism 
boys Will leave (though I would guess not more 
than the tiniest handful) and the course can then 
be charted in peace and quiet. But something 
violent must be done at once, if only to convince 
everybody within earshot that business is meant. 
It is now no use at ali Mr. Gaitskell’s trying to 
compromise with anybody; his power is paradoxi- 
cally much strengthened now, and he can do as 
he pleases. If he has any life-peerages to dispose 
of he must button one firmly round Mr. 
Griffiths’s neck for a start; if he hasn't he must 
simply tell Mr. Griffiths, as Mr. Attlee told Mr. 
Arthur Greenwood, that the long day is done, 
and he is for the dark. (Though I trust he will not 
tell Jim, as Mr. Attlee told Mr. Greenwood, that 
he wanted him to make way for a younger man 
and then appoint a man seven years older in his 
place.) He must be equally ruthless with anybody 
or anything that gets, by accident or design, in the 
way of the job to be done. He can do it; only he 
can do it; he must do it; and he must do it at once. 

And the job to be done? It is nothing less than 
stamping a new image on the party—and making 
sure that the acid in which the lines are etched 
eats right down through the surface. One symbolic 
example will make clear what I mean; if Mr. 
Gaitskell had got up on Tuesday and said, loud 
and clear, that the Bolton councillors who boy- 
cotted the lunch given for Lord Montgomery were 
contemptible fools he would, as well as saying a 
true thing, have gone far towards getting back 
some of those missing votes. But nothing less will 
do. It will not do for him to say that perhaps, 
speaking with the utmost possible regret, it would 
have been wiser for them not to do it. You cannot 
make an omelette without breaking dregs. 

Of course, this is only a beginning. Mr. Gaitskell 
must consult with the most learned sort of men in 
all sorts of walks of life. It would do him no harm 
to sit for a time at Mr. Hoggart’s feet, for a start, 
and if he cannot bring himself to do that—well, 
Jolly Jack Priestley is not dead yet. ‘The party of 
conscience and reform’ he called it; but the elec- 
torate heeded not, preferring to regard it as the 
party of licences, restrictions, nationalisation, 
narrowness, doctrine and Mr. Douglas Jay. It no 
longer matters whether the picture was a tfue or 
a false one; what counts now is to paint an entirely 
new one—and it must be genuine, not a mask. 
“We have a job to do; let us get on with it.’ With 
those words Mr. Driberg ended his chairman's 
address at the last conference, and he spoke more 
prophetically than he knew. 

As for Mr. Grimond, he can see a church by 
daylight. His swift suggestion of a born-in-the- 
vestry wedding with Mr. Gaitskell knocked some 
of his party endways; but he knows, for all his talk 
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of replacing the Labour Party as a radical alterna- 
tive to Conservatives, that he will be too old to 
enjoy it by the time it comes, and so will his grand- 
children. The trouble is, the only thing Mr. 
Grimond has to offer the Labour Party is 1,600,000 
votes—and these he cannot deliver. Not, at any 
rate, until the image of the Labour Party is 
changed sufficiently to avoid frightening the mass 
of Liberal voters back into the Tories’ outstretched 
arms. So, in a sense, the two Mr. G.’s sink or swim 
together. It is up to Mr. Gaitskell to decide which 
it shall be. 

Meanwhile, we are faced with five more years 
of these people. As far as I can see, the only 
exciting, or indeed remotely interesting, moment 
in all that time is going to be next Tuesday, when 
the new Speaker is elected. For it is customary on 
these occasions for the Father of the House to add 
a few words; and the Father of the House is now 
none other than the Member for Woodford. Sir 
Winston must either break a tradition or his long 
silence; I hope it will be the latter. But that is not 
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going to last even me until 1964 (I wrote 1984 
first; absit omen). Henceforward a familiar figure 
will be missing from its seat high above the battle, 
except on special occasions or until the next Suez; 
at the certain cost of laying three hundred 
thousand readers of the Spectator prostrate on the 
carpet, I have now to announce my imminent 
retirement from the day-to-day reporting of the 
political scene in Britain. It is all very well for you 
to say that I was never more needed; the fact is, 
you don’t have to sit and listen to Mr. Macmillan 
(let alone look at him) for five years. (Not to 
mention Mr. Creech Jones.) I do; and if you will 
pardon my Irish, I won’t. You will not, of course, 
be losing my services entirely; if Burke ‘to party 
gave up what was meant for mankind,’ I shall be 
doing the opposite. My horizon is widening, not 
narrowing. To tell the truth, politics in this country 
—even from the sidelines—has ceased to be an 
occupation for a gentleman. So who goes home? 
I do. 

TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


ONE OF THE BBC’S self-imposed 
rules, which it has honourably 
tried to obey in the past, is 
, that when a programme is re- 
corded the audience is in- 
formed of the fact. I under- 
stand that on the evening of 
the last election broadcast 
Mr. Macmillan appeared at 
Lime Grove in time for—as the BBC thought— 
a live appearance; but his broadcast had already 
been made and put on ‘Ampex’ some hours 
before. There is no reason why the Prime Minis- 
ter should not, if he wants to, ‘tape’ his TV 
broadcasts, though it would be courteous to tell 
the Corporation that he proposes to do so. But 
it smacks to me of deception for him to pretend 
to be watching electors and to be talking directly 
to them, when in fact he is sitting in the studio 


‘watching his own performance. 
* * * 





LAST MONTH the Spectator called attention to the 
case of Andrew Mwenya, a Northern Rhodesian 
who had been banished to a ‘jungle Siberia’ 
because of his activities in the African National 
Congress; when Mwenya applied for Habeas 
Corpus to the English Divisional Court, the 
Attorney-General objected that the court had 
no jurisdiction over a Protectorate, and this 
objection was upheld. Now, however, the Court 
of Appeal has ruled that Mwenya has the right 
to come to the courts of this country to seek 
Habeas Corpus. ‘There may come times in a 
country’s history,’ Lord Justice Sellers com- 
mented, ‘when it may appear highly inconvenient 
or politically hazardous that the law should 
pursue its course. But in a court of law such 
considerations are irrelevant’; and the Master of 
the Rolls firmly rejected the State’s contention 
that living in a Protectorate deprives British sub- 
jects of the protection of Habeas Corpus. The 
Attorney-General had earlier indicated that if 
the Appeal Court’s decision went against the 
State, he would appeal to the House of Lords. 
He is now apparently reconsidering this decision; 


but whatever happens, the need remains to pre- 
vent the growth of the insidious doctrine that 
Africans should be allowed to invoke Habeas 
Corpus only when there is an issue of great public 
importance. The value of Habeas Corpus, I 
should have thought, is that it is designed to deal 
with issues of no public importance; and how- 
ever uninteresting or embarrassing it may be to 
the authorities they should not be allowed to 
restrict it for their own convenience. 
* * * 
AND THIS IS NOT the only piece of good news this 
week concerning Africa: the Kenya Govern- 
ment’s decision that in future ability, rather than 
race, is to be the test for ownership of land in 
the White Highlands is most welcome. Only by 
such measures can the move towards a multi- 
racial society be speeded up. It is going to be 
interesting to see how the extremists on both sides 
react—my own belief is that confronted with 
firm liberal measures of this kind the influence 
of both will diminish. 
* * * 

FRIEDRICH GRUNWALD, accused under the Larceny 
Act of fraudulent conversion of £3,250,000, is 
allowed out on bail. Two young men who were 
brought before the magistrates’ court in Pershore, 
accused of taking 1s. 24d. from a tramp, were 
refused bail, and kept in gaol for two months 
awaiting trial. ‘What do the people who adminis- 
ter justice in this city,’ Mr. Justice Finnemore 
asked, when their case came up before him, ‘think 
bail is intended for?’ and he went on to dismiss 
the excuse the police gave—that the military 
authorities would not guarantee the appearance 
of one of the men, a marine, at the trial—as non- 
sense: ‘it seems to me to be the height of absur- 
dity and injustice.’ Similar injustices are being 
perpetrated almost every day. The situation is 
made al] the more absurd by the fact that the 
country’s prisons are grossly overcrowded. It 


‘should surely be possible to issue a general direc- 


tive to police and magistrates that bail is only to 
be refused when there are positive grounds for 
suspecting (as apparently there were not, in this 
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case) that accused will go into hiding—and then 
only when the offence is sufficiently serious to 
warrant such treatment. 

* * * 
SINN FEIN EMERGED from the general election of 
1955 as the fourth largest political party, polling 
over 150,000 voters and gaining two seats, though 
its candidates were ineligible to sit in the Com- 
mons and would in any case have refused to do 
so. It is still the fourth largest party, but nearly 
two-thirds of its former supporters have now 
deserted. Even in the border areas of Northern 
Ireland the party’s poll slumped. The Guardian, 
usually well-informed on Ireland, suggests this 
may presage the growth of a constitutional 
agrarian party in those areas, ‘to the clarification 
of political thinking.’ But clear thinking there is 
impossible while partition exists—any more than 
it would be possible in Kent if things had gone 
differently in 1945, and it had been ceded to 
Germany. The continued partition of Ireland may 
in present circumstances be inevitable. But this 
does not mean that the Catholic Nationalists in 
the border regions are ready to enjoy being ruled 
from Westminster and Stormont. Their refusal 
to vote Sinn Fein was simply a protest against 
Sinn Fein’s policies—particularly against adoles- 
cent violence masquerading as patriotism. To 
regard it as a sign that the Border issue no longer 
exists there is foolish. 

* * oa 
THE DISCLOSURES about quiz-rigging in the US 
have naturally prompted speculation whether 
anything of the kind has happened here. One such 
allegation was investigated and, though no 
positive proof was found that the quiz had been 
rigged, the report was hardly calculated to inspire 
confidence in such programmes. The fact is, there 
is rigging and rigging. It is a little unlikely that 
any producer here would risk his career by 
deliberately feeding contestants the exact answers 
to the questions they are going to be asked. But 
it has been standard practice in some of these 
programmes for the producer to tell them the 
kind of information on which the questions are 
going to be asked, and to recommend books in 
which the answers are to be found. A contestant 
who stays in the game for a while, too, may get 
accustomed to it in much the same way as cross- 
word ‘regulars’ acquire a sense of the setter’s 
cast of mind, which makes it easier for them to 
solve it. A producer does not, therefore, require 
to enter into formal negotiations with contestants 
whom he wishes to succeed; he can help them 
without their knowing. No safeguards can prevent 
this: the only solution is to put a low ceiling on 
the value of the prizes that can be won—which 
was the intention of the TV Act in the first place— 
so that it is not worth while. 

* + * 
SO THE VANGUARD is to be scrapped at last. Com- 
pleted after the end of the war, she was given an 
extremely expensive refit three or four years 
ago, in spite of the fact that battleships were 
already obsolete—and that she suffered from 
structural defects that would have made her a 
liability even in the kind of war for which she 
was designed. She was kept on the strength 
though, because she made quite an imposing, if 
rather uncomfortable, headquarters; giving chair- 
borne admirals the illusion of having a navy, old 
style, under them. They will now have to content 
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themselves with taking rides on HMS Tiger, the 
latest cruiser to be commissioned. It is gratifying 
to hear that Tiger can fire fifteen tons of shells 
a minute; its enthusiastic gunnery officer claims 
that ‘any target ship would disintegrate in thirty 
seconds under such a plastering.’ Unfortunately 
target ships and shells—and cruisers, for that 
matter—are expensive toys, as even Mr. K. has 
been forced to admit. Cruisers have just about 
as much use in modern warfare as cavalry; and 
in fact they are being maintained for no better 
reason than cavalry was kept in the years be- 
tween the wars. 
* * * 

‘THE BLACK DIARIES, discussed in the Spectator last 
spring on the occasion of its publication in 
America, has now appeared over here (Sidgwick 
and Jackson, £5 5s.). There is nothing to add to 
what has been said in this controversy before, 
except to repeat that the typescript on which the 
book is based is a true copy (allowing for the 
minor discrepancies inevitable in transcription) of 
the originals now held in the Public Record Office. 
The only conceivable doubt which remains, there- 
fore, is whether the originals were forged; and for 
anybody who has seen them to continue to say 


The Scientists 


By RUDOLF 


N his survey of the events leading to the 

decision to use atomic bombs at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, Charles Curran underlined the 
questions asked by Earl Attlee in the Observer 
about the scientific knowledge then available 
concerning the consequences. As one of the 
scientists who worked on the development of the 
atomic bomb, I can comment on the state of 
knowledge at the time, although I have no inside 





knowledge of the discussions that took place about 
policy. 

In assessing the consequences of an atomic 
explosion one must distinguish between the 
immediate and the long-term effects. The 
immediate effects consist of damage and injuries 
caused at the time of the explosion to the target 
cities and to their inhabitants, although some of 
the injuries may take time to appear. The nature 
and magnitude of these effects were clearly known, 
both from theoretical predictions and from the 
New Mexico test which preceded Hiroshima. In 
particular it was known that both blast and heat 
would cause damage and casualties, and that 
instantaneous radioactive radiations would add 
to the casualties. These effects were what made 
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they are forgeries requires a staggering effort at 
self-deception. Talk about ‘erasures’ and ‘interpo- 
lations’ is simple nonsense, in view of the scores 
of times that the diaries deal with the vices which 
players of the patriot game find intolerable. If only 
they would accept the fact that Casement was a 
morally sick man when he went to the Putumayo, 
it would be possible to let his tormented spirit rest; 
and to remember only the greatness of his achieve- 
ments for humanity. 
* + * 
THE Sunday Times appears already to be the 
brighter for its change of ownership: its leader 
page this week, instead of producing its quota of 
ponderous pieces by what the Irish call the ‘cod’ 
figures—men who can be relied upon to write 
tediously on almost any subject—had a sprightly 
forward-looking piece on ‘tasks Parliament ought 
to tackle’ which urged action on betting, Sunday 
observance, shop hours and licensing laws; good, 
liberal stuff. All of which suggests that the story 
that recently went the Fleet Street rounds is true: 
that Roy Thomson, attending his first editorial 
conference, told the assembled editors’ staff, ‘Don’t 
pay any attention to me: I’m just an Observer.” 
PHAROS 


and the Bomb 


E. PEIERLS 


the atomic bomb a powerful weapon of war. The 
destruction and casualties caused in this way were, 
as is clear from the figures quoted by Curran, on 
a similar scale to those caused by air raids with 
other weapons. 

I do not know whether all the details of the 
action of the bomb were foreseen. For example, 
I believe that ‘flash burn,’ i.e. the intense radiant 
heat produced at the instant of the explosion 
which can set fire to inflammable objects and 
cause burns to people, was greater than had been 
expected, but I doubt whether a more precise 
assessment would have made any difference to the 
decision to use the weapon. 

The amount of radioactive radiation produced, 
and its effect on people, was foreseen. However, 
it was not easy to predict (and I believe it is not 
known with certainty even today) how many 
casualties were directly due to radiation, because 
near the centre of the explosion, where the radia- 
tion is most intense, many people lost their lives 
through blast and fire, and it was therefore a 
question how many of the people who succumbed 
to their effects would in any case have later suc- 
cumbed to the effects of radiation. 

The possibility of death and injury due to radia- 
tion was clearly known. It is debatable whether 
morally there is much difference between killing 
people by radiation and in other ways. One feature 
which distinguishes this type of injury from those 
received in conventional warfare is perhaps that 
children born to people who have received, but 
survived, intense doses of radiation may in some 
cases be affected. It is still not known how many 
cases of this kind were caused by the two bombs 
in Japan. The number is likely to be small, and, 
while I do not wish to suggest that even a few 
cases of this kind are not a serious matter, other 
forms of warfare also result in damage to health 
which may affect the next generation. 
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The first reports of American research teams 
studying the effects of atomic weapons in Japan 
after the war showed a desire to prove how small 
the radiation casualties had been. I believe this 
was connected with doubt whether a weapon 
which acted largely through radiation might not 
come into the category of gas warfare as defined 
in international conventions, so that its use would 
have been contrary to these conventions. 

In certain cases radioactivity persists for some 
time after the explosion in the neighbourhood of 
the target, and this. would cause injury to people 
entering the area after the raid. Whether this 
happens or not depends particularly on the height 
at which the bomb is exploded. In the New 
Mexico test the bomb was set off on a tower, i.e. 
close to the ground, and dangerous radiation per- 
sisted for a few days. In some of the later tests in 
the Pacific, in which the explosion took place 
under water, the delayed radiation was much 
more pronounced. Such persistent radiation is 
not expected when a bomb is exploded at a con- 
siderable height, as was the case in the raids on 
Japan. In that case most of the radioactive pro- 
ducts are carried by the hot gases into the upper 
atmosphere, unless one is dealing with unusual 
weather conditions, when a rain cloud may form 
after the explosion and the rain may bring down 
some of the material. As far as is known there 
was no dangerous delayed radiation at Hiroshima 
or Nagasaki. 

The more recent concern with fall-out and pos- 
sible genetic effects does not relate to the instan- 
taneous radiation; or to the delayed ground 
activity near the target which I have mentioned, 
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but to the activity carried into the upper atmo- 
sphere which filters down to the earth’s surface 
over a period of months or more. It is, of course, 
not confined to the target area, but is spread over 
a belt extending around the earth at a certain 
latitude. It may cause concern from the genetic 
point of view because its effects are cumulative. 
If many individuals are exposed to relatively 
weak radiation for long periods there is a danger 
that some of their reproductive cells may have 
suffered damage which can cause abnormality in 
their descendants. Some of this damage is ‘reces- 
sive, i.e. it does not show up if only one of the 
parents’ cells was affected, but will result in a 
deficiency if both parents were affected in the 
same way. 

At the present time there is still a controversy 
going on between the experts on the question 
whether the genetic and other effects of fall-out 
due to the many tests of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs which have taken place since the war are 
approaching a level where they represent an 
appreciable danger. Remembering the large num- 
ber of tests carried out, and remembering also 
that these included atomic bombs of much greater 
power than those used during the war, and in 
particular also hydrogen bombs which are vastly 
more powerful, and produce very much more 
radiation, it would seem clear that the fall-out 
caused by the first two or three atomic bombs 
could not possibly have been serious. I have never 
yet heard a claim that fall-out from the Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki bombs has caused any serious 
effects. 

I believe, therefore, that one may answer Earl 
Attlee’s questions in the sense that there are no 
scientific facts of major relevance which are now 
known and which were not known to the states- 
men who had to take the decision in 1945. 

My own view is that the decision to use these 
bombs on large cities in Japan, in particular the 
second one, was quite wrong, but for reasons 
which have nothing to do with the long-term 
effects mentioned by Earl Attlee. Even on the 
most extreme view of the genetic and other 
hazards of fall-out these long-term effects are 
surely insignificant compared to the loss of life 
and suffering caused at the time of the explosion. 
Injury and death are part of warfare, but they 
can be justified only by military necessity, and 
therefore the vital question is that also discussed 
by Charles Curran, whether the war could have 
been brought to an end without destroying Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. Assume that it was not 
known to the Allies how close Japan was to defeat, 
and assume that only the power of atomic 
weapons could have enforced surrender. Could 
a demonstration of this power in a less devastating 
way have been sufficient? 

It is probably true that a demonstration on a 
desert island would not have done. The first bomb 
test in the New Mexico desert was staggering 
only to the scientists who knew how to evaluate 
the readings of their instruments, and who knew 
the significance of the large area around the centre 
of the explosion where the intense heat had fused 
the sand into a glass-like crust. Even to the 
scientists the photographs of the devastation in 
Japan came as a shock although they were capable 
of imagining what_was going to happen. 

It would probably not have been practical to 
give advance warning of such a demonstration, 
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and to invite Japanese scientists to test the power 
of the explosion for themselves, because it takes 
time to develop and arrange suitable instruments, 
and it would not have been easy for the scientists 
to explain their conclusions to the military leaders. 
Also, as has been pointed out, there was the pos- 
sibility that such a publicised test might be a 
failure, since there was still doubt about the 
reliability of the mechanism. 

But nobody has yet explained why it was not 
possible to select as a target a sparsely inhabited 
place, or perhaps a military camp of limited size. 
Then there would have been casualties, but not on 
the tragic scale of an attack on a large city. This 
would have demonstrated the power of devasta- 
tion of the bomb, and no special technical know- 
ledge would have been needed to translate the 
destruction into what it could do to a city. 

Nor is it clear why it was necessary to drop 
a second bomb three days after the first one, rather 
than give the Japanese Government more time to 
react to the first one. 

One important factor which probably in- 
fluenced this decision was not stressed by Charles 
Curran, and that is the small number of bombs 
available at the time. Apart from the bomb tested 
in New Mexico, the two used in Japan were the 
only ones ready. The next one would have been 
available shortly, but after that the production 
facilities would have delivered further bombs to 
the base in the Pacific only at intervals. 

Would this have mattered? Why was it neces- 
sary to achieve victory at once? I have heard the 
argument that the plans for the invasion of Japan 
were already well advanced, and that, if the war 
was not over by the date set for the invasion, this 
would have had to proceed, and it might well have 
caused more loss of life, even to the Japanese, 
than the atomic bombs. This sounds like an argu- 
ment against ‘wasting’ one of the few ready bombs 
on a demonstration raid which might or might not 
achieve its object. I believe it was also the argu- 
ment for following the first attack almost immed- 
iately by a second one, so as to create the impres- 
sion that this was going to continue and that only 
immediate surrender would prevent a continuing 
atomic bombardment. 

But this argument presupposes that the date of 
the invasion was inflexible, and that only the end 
of the war could stop it. | cannot imagine that it 
would have been impossible to postpone the inva- 
sion so as to allow time for a ‘model’ raid, or 
at least to await the ultimate reactions to Hiro- 
shima, and to await the assembly of further 
bombs if these really proved necessary. Perhaps 
the reason was that too few of the military leaders 
in America and Britain had been brought into the 
picture about atomic energy, and that it therefore 
was too difficult to convince those actively con- 
cerned with invasion plans that the new weapon 
created a completely new situation, short of 
actually using it to achieve surrender. 

In making these remarks | do not wish to attack 
the men who were in the unenviable position of 
having to take the decision in 1945. It is easy to 
moralise today, and I, for one, would not claim 
that the arguments I sketched were clear in my 
mind at the time. | feel fortunate in not having 
been part of the inner councils, but 1 feel no con- 
fidence that, had I been, my advice would have 
been in favour of what ] now know to be the 
obvious answer. 
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A Talk on the Wild Side 


By KENNETH 


ELSON ALGREN’s novels are a kind of serial 

Beggar's Opera drawn from the submerged 
lower third of United States society today. His 
books (the best known of which are The Man 
with the Golden Arm and A Walk on the Wild 
Side), all have a metropolitan landscape. They are 
set in that part of the American city where the 
status-seekers never penetrate, into which the 
death-rays of the agencies’ motivational cam- 
paigns reach only flickeringly and then fizzle out 
against the endemic individualism that survives 
there. For Algren’s material is individualism of 
the most lurid and eternal kind. His characters 
are pimps, crap-shooters, junkies and dope- 
pushers, bar-tenders, lush-heads, gamblers, dere- 
licts, hustlin’ women, hoodlums, jazzmen, mulat- 
tos, Mexican brothel-keepers and coloured tarts, 
low-grade gangsters and blues-singers: the out- 
casts and the outlaws. 

Two views of Algren are of relevance here. 
Ernest Hemingway has stated: ‘Mr. Algren can 
hit with both hands and move around and he 
will kill you if you are not awfully careful. Mr. 
Algren, boy, you are good.’ Simone de Beauvoir 
(who dedicated The Mandarins to him and about 
whom Algren remarked: “Yeah, I showed her 
around Chicago. I showed her the electric chair 
and everything’) asked him in bewilderment: 
‘Why are all your best friends pickpockets, drug 
addicts and pimps?” The answer to Madame de 
Beauvoir is that the value Algren seems to find in 
the urban underworld, which he has lived in and 
written about all his life, is its non-phoniness. 
The reason why Hemingway puts him second 
only to Faulkner among living American writers 
may be that Algren’s a-political and a-social 
romantic roughneck-heroes remind Hemingway 
nostalgically of his own literary youth, before 
Spain and social realism intruded sophisticated 
complexities. 

Algren’s outlook and idiom are not original, 
for their roots are in the Thirties, which forced 
up a great movement of ‘proletarian-protest’ 
writing. Algren has remained constant to this 
theme. Some might consider that he has remained 
static. Although in the past few years his reputa- 
tion and income have mushroomed—The Man 
with the Golden Arm was a best-seller, received 
the National Book Award as 1949’s most dis- 
tinguished American novel and film rights were 
instantly snatched up—this appears to have 
mellowed neither his attitudes, which retain their 
romantic simplicity, nor his style, which at its 
worst is self-consciously sentimental about the 
lost and the damned. 

Algren is now fifty. He spends part of the week 
writing in a bungalow in Gary, Indiana, on the 
dunes of Lake Michigan, but he returns each 
weekend to the Chicago slums to refresh himself 
with good deep breaths of booze-fumes and 
carbon monoxide which he then exhales into the 
atmosphere of his novels. It seemed fitting that 
to see him I should have to take a long ride down 
the bleak, neon-gaudy reaches of Milwaukee 
Avenue into a mixed Polish, Negro and Puerto- 
Rican district. We met in the bar of a Polish 
restaurant named Leonard’s. He is a tall, rangy 
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man with greying hair and a beaky face of a rather 
haggard handsomeness; his manner is shy, wary 
and quizzical. 

‘I grew up in this neighbourhood,’ he said. 
“Maybe that’s why I still like to hang around here. 
My mother was German-Jewish extraction. My 
father was Swedish, a mechanic, from a squatter- 
farmer family. He came in here to get a job at 
an auto works. We were poor, but American poor, 
you know, not European poor. What we meant 
by poor was that we didn’t have a car, but we 
ate all right. This was a solidly Polish area then. 
No one went up town. or bothered to learn 
English. I'd heard there was a lake over on the 
east side of the city, but I was fourteen before I 
saw it. In the summer they'd open up the corner 
fire hydrant—where we had our water sports. It 





was okay. In fact, I didn’t really know about other 
levels of life until I was out of school in the 
Depression. 

‘I don’t know how we lived. I spent one whole 
winter running a gas-station in the Rio Grande 
Valley. In New Orleans I slung hash in a cafe. 
I went from door to door selling stuff out of a 
suitcase. It was a hand-to-mouth thing. We stole 
when we had to. Once I and another guy broke 
into a poor old Mexican’s house and stole a gun, 
but the sheriff picked us up before we could sell 
it. I was in jug four months before the circuit 
judge came round. He gave me two years, but he 
suspended the sentence because they didn’t want 
to have to feed guys all that time. So they floated 
me out across the state line. 

‘It was around that time that I became 
politicalised. I'd got back into Chicago from the 
South and I met Dick Wright. The world was 
pretty black and white then, but we were 
optimistic. We were both very literal believers in 
Marx and we thought we saw visible signs of the 
whole system tottering and that it would soon be 
possible to give it that little push. It seemed a 
very simple and inevitable thing. We were carried 
up in that upsurge of political feeling that pre- 
ceded the war in Spain. Now I can’t believe in 
the wisdom of the Communist Party any more 
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than I can believe in the Seventh Day Adventists, 
although I still hate the profit motive. That's 
what makes this still a city of complicity. Nobody 
makes it legitimately. The whole city’s under the 
table. But that goes for writing too nowadays. 
We used to joke about this or that writer being 
like a guy who knows how to buy salami and cut 
it up so as to make a profit on each slice. I never 
thought that the whole literary racket would 
come to be run like a delicatessen. 

‘In America you just fall into writing; there's 
no tradition of professionally choosing that, like 
you would to become a doctor or a lawyer. When 
I was running this gas-station I was writing letters 
home giving the South hell, very serious impas- 
sioned stuff. Someone got hold of these letters 
and said I ought to make a story out of them, so 
I did. I called it ‘So Help Me’ and it was used in 
Story Magazine. A publisher saw this story and 
wrote asking if I was working on a novel and to 
call if ever I was in New York. When I got that 
I dropped everything and hitch-hiked to New 
York. The publisher was quite surprised to see 
me, as he'd just about finished dictating the letter. 
He gave me 100 dollars and I went back to the 
Rio Grande to write a novel. I’ve never felt so 
well off since. The trouble was, I didn’t know 
what a novel was. I thought you just kind of 
collected stuff from other books. Still, I covered 
a lot of paper, and it turned into a very curious 
book called Somebody in Boots, which was pub- 
lished in 1936 and was very seriously reviewed. 

“But I didn’t feel I'd found a career. There was 
no evidence that you could make a living at this. 
So I went to work on a WPA Writer’s Project, and 
I wrote some poetry about the Chicago West Side 
and about the White Sox baseball team, and I 
worked on venereal disease control for the 
Chicago Board of Health. 

‘I was drafted into the Army, and just about 
avoided court-martial in Wales, France and 
Germany, and when I got back to Chicago I 
wrote some short stories and put in a couple of 
years on The Man with the Golden Arm. It 
wasn’t until I'd mostly written the book that I 
ran into the first narcotic-users I'd known, and I 
spent a lot of time with a circle who were on the 
needle, just sitting around drinking beer and 
listening to jazz. The dope angle was introduced 
almost as an afterthought into this story about a 
card dealer, about Frankie Machine—he was 
drawn a bit from a buddy of mine, an Italian 
gambler I used to play with. 

‘After that I did A Walk on the Wild Side, 
which was the kind of New Orleans I knew—oh, 
yes, I'd done that little book Chicago: City on 
the Make. 1 guess I always come back to Chicago. 
I'm working, now, with a photographer on a 
book about Chicago, but everything’s kind of 
scattered with me, with writing, at the moment. 
I don’t find it easy to orientate myself. I just don’t 
like the writing racket nowadays. You know—you 
get yourself an office, good connections, and then 
you write yourself a memorandum, with questions 
like “What’s going good this year? What's the 
contemporary formula?” Then you just follow 
the party line and you make a lot of money. I'll 
tell you exactly what I don’t like about our 
literary set, our arbiters, our critics. There’s a 
big boycott operates against the man who wears 
brown shoes after six in the evening. 

‘That’s the way the New York critics look at 
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my writing. They don’t /ike it. They cay: “We're 
tired of Cannery Row people.” They want novels 
about their own kind. They don’t believe that 
people live in America as they do live. They say 
that we’ve had enough of writing about the anti- 
social and the criminal. But this has always been 
the function of the writer, to find out what a 
human being is. I have always felt that the writing 
man is on the side of the defendant, the accused. 
But all those critics take the policeman’s attitude. 

‘I believe that corruption begins at the top. 
I know a lot of racket people and people who have 
done time, mostly people who have a legitimate 
front but with something else going on under- 
neath it. I just like them better than the so-called 
good people. My friends have a different set of 
values; they are generous in personal relationships 
and they are less hypocritical. Morally they are 
sounder than the “good” people who run Chicago 
by complicity. But too many writers are eager 
to enter into the complicity—the beatniks, for 
example, are in big business. 
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‘One reason for the poisoning of writing that 
seeps down from the top is this margin of 
affluence we have in America today. It’s not so 
much the men who are to blame—they’re 
paunchy, dedicated to business, hav2 a million 
dollars and are not particularly wistful about 
culture. But their wives are. They are dissatisfied 
and they feel that somehow they have wasted 
themselves because all they have is this guy with 
a paunch and a million dollars. So they turn in 
any direction to find something else and they'll 
buy culture for high prices. I know a poet who 
spent two years working on a poem that he got 
thirty-five dollars for. But then he made 2,000 
dollars going around telling audiences how he 
wrote the poem.” 

‘Can you wonder,’ said Nelson Algren as we 
left the bar and walked down the long glaring 
street where groups of coloured men in sweat 
shirts and flat-crowned hats lounged smoking 
outside pizza parlours and jukebox cafes, ‘that 
I prefer these surroundings? They’re cleaner.’ 


Dinner at the Dogs 


By KENNETH GREGORY 


ACITUS or peanuts was the choice which the 
Be hite City seemed to offer me. But with 
dinner less than half an hour away I ignored the 
peanut vendor's blandishments and turned again 
to the little book provided by the Greyhound 
Racing Association of Great Britain. This quota- 
tion from Tacitus, was it a perfectly normal reflec- 
tion of the Stewards’ background (mainly Wel- 
lington, Marlborough and Clifton with Sandhurst 
as aftermath) or had it been inserted by some 
ingenious publicity man to shatter the prejudices 
of those who, like myself, had once heard Mr. St. 
John Ervine pronounce the words ‘men in cloth 
caps who lead greyhounds’ and were irretrievably 
biased? Vitia erunt donec homines—I walked 
twice round the stadium in search of a cloth cap. 
Not one, and many of the near-by houses were 
without a TV aerial, which was even odder. 

Past the popular entrance where the plebs were 
assembling with their peanuts, past the rapidly 
filling car park (two and sixpence), around the 
Packards and the Jaguar, I arrived at the restaurant 
entrance. Three bulging commissionaires frisked 
me with their eyes and seemed satisfied; they were 
more concerned with their regulars, the White City 
patricians gathering for the Saturday night ritual. 

‘Here’s the Major,’ said one flunkey, and a well- 
creased man stared his way in. A second flunkey 
glanced outside. 

‘The Indian lady, he said, swelling slightly. 
Anticipating a sari which could assimilate foreign 
sporting philosophies, 1 was surprised when the 
lady oozed into sight clad in a garment which 
started below the shoulders and ended above the 
knees, a creation Miss Jayne Mansfield might 
select for road-opening in the Guatemalan hot 
season. Three aces behind—and six inches 
shorter—came a sleek gent in heavy camel coat, 
He watched the Indian lady effect a deft right turn 
by thrusting her hips in the opposite direetion 
and growled ‘Hi!’ to no one in particular. Having 
caught up with his companion in the lift he 
pressed his nose against her neck. More military 
types arrived, also types whose military connec- 


tions were perhaps confined to the sale of war 
surplus. The voices varied but most reminded me 
of what Mr. A. J. Liebling calls ‘the mysterious 
England that speaks neither public school nor 
Cockney.’ 

Awaiting my host I consulted the GRA hand- 
book. If Tacitus is quoted for the sake of culture, 
Sir Alan Herbert is brought in for the usual reason. 
Since 1948 the Government tax on totalisators— 
these may operate for only one hundred and four 
days in the year—has amounted to £67,327,084. 
For a moment | felt outraged, then I deduced 
that the remaining 90 per cent. is hardly a neg- 
ligible sum. I turned to my race card. For the 
uninitiated I should mention that there is a wide 
difference between dogs who run at White City 
and dogs who preen at Cruft’s. The latter can 
afford a suggestion of dilettantism and get 
christened Vinovium Mayblossom or Cointreau 
of Eyeworth. Things are more democratic at 
White City. Celtic Conqueror does not deny the 
fact that his mother (maybe I have got both their 
sexes wrong) was née Valley. of Corruption, and 
Gentle Mistress acknowledges Esquire Girl as 
parent. Even so, democracy should not flaunt the 
higher principles of Shakespearian criticism; 
Polonius and Bunny Hop may legally have con- 
summated their affections, but I recoil when their 
issue is named Kiss Me Kate. 

Once inside the restaurant I experienced a 
strange feeling of claustrophobia. True, I was 
received by a gracious head-waiter, my chair wel- 
comed me, the greyhounds on the table-light 
shades were not obtrusive and from the next table 
came chatter of John Stuart Mill from two young 
men in Oxford college ties, over the wine list. 
Behind me women in the first pink pallor of 
middle age were inspecting their arms. But it was 
the vast expanse of glass which explained every- 
thing. The restaurant patricians are as hermetically 
sealed off from contact with corruption as the 
newly elected Member for Bournemouth East and 
Christchurch. I could see the stadium, the herded 
plebs (nigh on twenty thousand with a turnover 
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of about £4 a head), the totalisator, the Beerbohm ° 
Tree green of the grass, the officials who moved 
stiffly as if by clockwork, but could hear nothing. 
Well, almost nothing. The White City patricians 
are spared the canned cinema organ music which 
jells the night air outside. 

At 7.20, by which time the two Oxonians had 
forsaken Mill for Wittgenstein, I heard a muted 
fanfare of trumpets. This proclaimed the entry 
of six greyhounds, four men and two girls—the 
male humans in long white coats and bowlers, the 
girls in riding caps. Not until they were well down 
the track did I realise they were being followed 
by another man, ‘a Peter Sellers character also in 
white coat who carried a dustpan and brush at the 
ready. At 7.25 the traps were wheeled into posi- 
tion, at 7.28 the dogs inserted, whereupon some- 
one waved a white flag. A few seconds before the 
half-hour as I was putting a piece of steak in my 
mouth the restaurant lights were dimmed. Down 
below, the hare, moving at first like Noddy’s friend 
Mr. Wobbly-Man, scuttled past the traps to be 
followed by six greyhounds. 525 Yards Flat, said 
the race card, not a great distance for creatures 
who could give a Jesse Owens thirty yards in a 
hundred. Before | had time to start chewing my 
steak the restaurant lights went up again. The race 
was over, the dogs were relaxing (greyhounds, 
incidentally, are treated rather like athletes are in 
the Soviet Union), the two Oxonians were discus- 
sing commodity prices and the middle-aged 
women were patting their hair. I was struck by 
the nonchalance of it all, the professional exper- 
tise or indifference of the patricians. I felt proud 
of the Island Race when the Chief Steward (tweeds 
and the inevitable bowler) stepped forward and 
raised his hat to the victorious dog. 

The remainder of the evening was devoted to 
contemplation and variations on the theme I had 
just witnessed. How, I asked myself, how does 
one become a Steward at the White City? At 
present there is a Lieutenant-Colonel, two Majors, 
a Lieutenant-Commander and a Squadron-Leader 
with a Captain, RN, as General Manager. Why, 
in this democratic sport, is there no trade unionist 
among the Stewards? I answered my question by 
picturing Mr. Frank Cousins underneath a bowler. 
Contemplation and variations on a theme... . 
I derived great pleasure from watching the 
Duchess of Bedford's Altcar (664 Ib.) win, not 
because I am sentimental and wish to have grey- 
hound racing recognised as the sport of peers, but 
because Altcar brought its owner £10 in less than 
thirty seconds. Something in excess of £1,200 an 
hour is not bad even by Woburn Abbey standards. 

And then there was the conversation between 
two devotees as they poised cigars over their 
brandy. 

‘Don't like the look of him.’ 

‘Eh? Seems a decent sort of dog to me.” 

‘Got yellow eyes.’ 

“You sure?’ 

‘Sure! Damn it all, man, I've been as close to 
that dog as I am to you now. He won't look you 
straight in the face. The worst _ 
of these yellow-eyed beggars. i 
Never trust a dog who won't 
look you straight in the face.’ 

Ten minutes later the yellow- 
eyed dog romped home by 
four lengths. 

The dinner was excellent. 
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Brr-brrr!..Brr-brrr!.. 


Hullo. Hullo. Hull... oh, is that you, young Stephen? 
Yes! Who is it? Father's not... 
Psst... “The Observer’. 
The ... the disturber? 
“THE OB-SER-VER!” 


Minerva? ... Sorry. The line’s a bit faint and crackly. 


THE OBSERVER... 


Don’t tell me you’ve changed our password! 











Oh! Oh—Sir Julian! I say did you get my letter? 


I did, Stephen. Obviously. And most unsettling it was. Now I’m hanged if 
1 know what todo... 


Oh. I mean I'm awfully sorry. It’s not your fault, of course. 













No! Nor yours. Still, the awkward fact remains that my preposterous, 
deluded, self-willed .. . that my brother James has been sending your 
innocent mamma clandestine messages through the, er, Agony Column... 


... Of the Observer. And he still is, Sir Julian! Did you see last week's? 
Frightful rot. I mean somebody's simply got to do something about it. 


So you thought you’d fight him? Hm... Pistols for two, carriage 

in attendance under the dank black elms. . . James squirming on the 
wet grass while the surgeons probe for a bullet in his left calf. I must 
say, it’s rather a pleasing picture. 


Well you see I thought ...I mean... 


I'll tell you what Steve, let’s do it! The more | think about it, more I 
like it. We can’t exactly slaughter him, I suppose, but we might teach him 
a lesson. He’s a poor shot. You’re almost as big as your father now— 
look enormous in the grey light of dawn. Terrifying! Who’s your second? 
Somebody large and silent, I'd suggest. 


Well I did ask my cousin Peter, but he just laughed. He’s nineteen. 
But of course if he knew you were... 


Right. Good. You rope in Peter. I'll work out the details and ring you 
again tomorrow—same time? Right. Must stop now. Got a Tribunal 
to chair in twenty minutes. Leave the weapons to me... And Steve, mind 
-—don’t overdo it. No false moustaches. 


Oh no! No honestly. Peter wouldn't like that, he’s terribly dignified. 

I say Sir Julian, afterwards, couldn't we get it sort of reported, sort of 
mysteriously, “I am informed that two Gentlemen in Surrey...” that kind 
of thing? ...In the Observer, maybe? Peter says it’s the only paper he knows 

that isn’t either ail tripe or half fossilised. 


Plain-spoken fellow, this Peter! Not that he’s totally wrong. 
Big readership in the universi ... hullo! Hullo, hullo, hullo! Hull... oh, well... 


This is No. 5 in our dramatic serial story ““The Observer and Mrs. X”’. Next Week THE VERDICT IS YOURS! 
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Hairy Apes 


By ALAN BRIEN 


THE SPECTATOR, OCTOBER 16, 
Theatre 
a= One More River. (Duke of 


York’s.) 
~S One More River is mixed from 
the same ingredients as the best 
of the new theatre that has 
= been so hotly applauded in the 
plays of Arnold Wesker and 
Willis Hall. Here are the same 
lost patrol of mutinous proletarians adrift in their 
imprisoned world, the same grimy, gamy, anec- 
dotal conversations, the same daringly conven- 
tional sub-themes of homosexuality and race 
prejudice, the same predictable cinematic up- 
surges of mob violence. But Beverley Cross’s play 
turns out to be a parody of The Kitchen or The 
Long and the Short and the Tall. It is not just 
that Mr. Wesker and Mr. Hall shook up the 
cocktail first and served it with bigger cherries. 
They began with something to say and then 
rolled their manuscripts into megaphones to say 
it afterwards. Both of them were oysters with 
the gift of tongues. They swallowed the grit of 
life, then, raw and inflamed, spat out the pearls. 
Those pearls may still be tiny and discoloured, 
but they were grown in the living gut. Mr. Cross 
has little to say, yet he says it at length at the 
top of his voices. His pearls are costume 
jewellery—all flash and glitter outside and only 
a vacuum within. One More River is a hairy-ape 
melodrama, jerking from situation to situation 

like a strip cartoon. 

It opens on New Year’s Eve aboard an old 
cargo boat anchored in a West African river. 
Cheated of leave and robbed of dignity by a 
bullying mate, the crew curse the ‘rotting canoe’ 
and all its officers. Down among the Bibles in the 
hold, they discover the gin and begin to dissolve 
their discipline in alcohol. They drag down the 
mate from his bridge and attempt to hang him 
from the yardarm. They elect the bos’n as their 
leader and prepare to steam away under the flag 
of equality. But soon they discover that life really 
was better under the officers . . . why should 
they let lubbers ruin it? They have to be saved 
by a chit of a boy officer, who, of course, has 
been trained to decide and rule. 

The moral is a Tory one, as is the moral of 
every boys’ adventure tale: the man at the helm 
knows best. Almost every detail from this episode 
in the early life of a Conservative sea-dog—as it 
might be Vice-Admiral Hughes-Hallett: The 
Formative Years—appears on stage either im- 
probable or comical. The mock trial of the mate, 
happily lounging about while the illiterate lower- 
deck hands give him the ‘you-was-was-you’ treat- 
ment, might at times have been lifted from Al/f's 
Button Afloat. The blinding of the deck boy with 
hot cocoa, the workhouse cut of the officer’s 
uniform, the slow-motion bouts of wrestling with 
broken bottles and tarry rope, the long peaceful 
Sleep of the apprentice through mutiny, trial, 
hanging, murder, pistol shots and funeral—all 
could only carry conviction in celluloid where 
the quickness of the footage still deceives the eye. 

The director, Guy Hamilton, is in fact better 


known in the cinema. With a camera by his side, 
he would certainly have shouted ‘Cut!’ if his 
players had fumbled their fisticuffs so unrealis- 
tically in the studio. The presentation of direct 
violence on stage is rarely successful, even with 
actors as good as those at the Duke of York’s. 
It is noticeable that those playwrights like Ten- 
nessee Williams who sauce their dialogue with 
occasional dollops of blood present only the pre- 
liminaries of death as they present only the pre- 
liminaries of love. Mr. Hamilton is faced with 
the problem of not only making the action seem 
real but—much more importantly—of making 
the reasons for the unreal action seem rea]. Here 
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he has little help from the playwright and he has 
to be content with moving his characters with 
slow, muscle-bound naturalism from one slab 
of exposition to another. Robert Shaw, as the 
mate, contributes his usual hefty, sweaty, tough 


‘ physical presence, but even he is unable to lift 


the mate’s dialogue above the level of tight- 
lipped hysteria in which the entire part is written. 
Paul Rogers, as the bos’n, is as technically 
competent as ever; though with the air always 
of a member of the board of directors in tem- 
porary disguise. The rest of the cast have only 
to roust around in brutish celebration or in 
brutish depression, like cargo on Noah's ark 
allowed up for a breather. Led by Bryan Pringle 
and Percy Herbert, they throw themselves 
vigorously into either stance at the drop of an 
aspirate. Alan Tagg’s ship is a wonderfully solid, 
ankle-breaking, head-bumping piece of trompe- 
l'a@il—she is almost the only real person on the 
stage during the entire evening. 


Tarnished Ring 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


Earuier this year, when Covent 
Garden announced a new kind 
of grant from the Arts Council 
under which it hoped to have 
more money to spend, the 
Earl of Drogheda, chairman of 
the board, was asked by a repor- 
ter what improvements he 
thought ought to be made. He replied that he for 
one would like to install a third row of candelabras 
in the auditorium. The candelabras are now up, 
what is more, paid for by a private donor, 
and very handsome they look. But what light do 
they cast on the artistic policy apparently in force 
in our national opera house, and seen in action 
in its increasingly ramshackle Ring? I am 
not for a moment suggesting that the physical 
appearance of this incomparable house should 
be a matter of indifference to opera-lovers. I am 
merely asking when we are going to see a simi- 
larly fastidious attention paid to the look of things 
on the other side of the footlights. The tendency 
to revert to a nineteenth-century tradition of 
social punctilio in the dress circle and artistic 
negligence on the stage, when there are no longer 
the voices to support such a tradition, is really 
not to be tolerated. Lord Drogheda may have 
got his candelabras, but the Royal Opera House 
is still without an artistic director or a resident 
producer, and The Ring is decaying fast for lack 
of them. 

This year even The Times has been provoked 
to massive rebuke. For the present I am not con- 
cerned with the charge that by offering only 
one work in English between now and Christmas 
the board has broken the terms of its constitution. 
As far as The Ring goes, this seems to me an 
overstated objection. If we want to go on seeing 
Hotter, Klein and Varnay we must expect The 
Ring to be given in its original language and 
the audience, not unreasonably, to prepare itself 
accordingly. Anyone who goes, for instance, to 
hear Siegfried without having bothered to find 





out what the riddles are about, and then com- 
plains that he has not understood a word, deserves 
everything he gets. But when The Times demands, 
in so many words, to know why the production 
so frequently degenerates to the level of a seedy 
provincial pantomime and how long it will be 
before the board appoints someone who knows 
opera, not as an elegant accomplishment, not as 
a hobby, but as a job, it speaks for London opera 
and for all of us who have waited too long. 

For if anyone does take the trouble to acquaint 
himself with the scope and details of Wagner's 
grand design, what does he get for his pains? 
A handful of splendid individual performances 
(owing nothing to any local producer), and fine 
orchestral playing. As a thought-out, coherently 
designed, competently lit, harmonious, organic 
whole, the Covent Garden Ring scarcely exists. It 
is a Ring of shreds and patches (except that there 
is no patch in the one place where one looks 
for it, over Wotan’s left eye). Leslie Hurry, in re- 
furbishing some of the old décor, has retreated 
in confusion from his timid encounter with the 
outposts of the Wieland Wagner system, and 
taken up a new position under the crumbling 
walls and among all the refuse of old-fashioned 
realism. Hunding now has a very palpable hut, 
but of such hideousness and pointless complexity 
that we fancy ourselves in the junk-corner of a 
monstrous, abandoned timber yard. The slight 
improvement in the Hall of the Gibichungs 
comes late, and is small compensation. The 
lighting, while avoiding some of the more start- 
ling surprises of former years, has sunk into a 
kind of morose brooding and takes little part in 
the proceedings. And, while the Hotters and 
Kleins go their imperious or cringing ways un- 
touched by the desert around them, their lesser 
colleagues wilt for lack of a helping hand. Miss 
Shuard’s Sieglinde and Gutrune are much better 
than the 1958 imported models: but how much 
better still they- would be if she were properly 
produced. As for Ursula Bose’s immature but 
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We manufacture three of the best known types of 
Marine Oil Engine—N.E.M.-Doxford. Clark-Sulzer and 
N.E.M.-Gotaverken. Since we also build 
marine turbines and boilers, we have a wider than § 
average grasp of the problems of marine propulsion. & 













Some of the best equipped fitting-out berths 

on the North East Coast are those of our 

three works on the Tyne and the Wear. 

Here we carry out complete engine installations 
of any type of machinery. 


THE RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH GROUP 


Co-ordinating the land and marine activities of: 
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very promising Fricka, it was so flagrantly unpro- 
duced that she might have been standing in the 
Albert Hall singing Messiah for all the relevance 
it had to Wagnerian music-drama. 

This year’s musical lapses have revealed just 
how much we depend on the music to make the 
production bearable. No doubt Solti was busy 
and Knappertsbusch not to be drawn; and Kon- 
witschny, a pupil of Furtwangler, has at times 
during the past weeks richly justified his choice. 
In principle it was a sound idea to choose, after 
Kempe, a conductor of less discreet vigour who 
gives due weight to Wagner’s basses, likes massive 
sforzandi, is not afraid of the bark of a pack 
of brass in full cry and does not sprinkle his 
climaxes about too parsimoniously. But Kempe, 
whatever one thinks of his general approach, is 
conspicuously successful in realising it. Every- 
thing is nicely calculated—perhaps too nicely— 
but the result is form, shape, balance. So much 
of Konwitschny’s Ring seemed so utterly shape- 
less and haphazard, with lumbering tempi, for- 
tissimos that recklessly disregarded the singers 
and crudely blended chords in which subsidiary 
instruments stood out arbitrarily from the rest, 
that the purposeful grandeur of his Gdtter- 
ddimmerung sounded at first like the work of 
another man. Even so, it was left to Goodall, who 
took over the second Walkiire, to produce the 
most distinguished and satisfying conducting of 
the series. It was not his fault that his singers 
made dry bones of the great Todesverkiindigung 
in Act 2; Vinay’s Siegmund is as the buzzing 
of a bee trapped in a bottle, while Madame 
Médl’s Briinnhilde is the sort which has people 
in the interval rather feverishly describing her as a 
‘fine artist.’ Intelligence and experience and the 
moderate tessitura of the music got her through 
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the big scene in Act 3. But her savage reception 
after Siegfried will have been justified if it per- 
suades her that she has achieved a scrawny 
semblance of high notes only at the cost of im- 
poverishing the register where she belongs, and 
that she should return to her mezzo roles before 
she has done much more violence to her voice and 
our nerves. 

Kraus’s Alberich is as powerfully executed and 
as wrongly conceived as ever. Windgassen will 
never be anything but his incorrigibly casual, 
puppyishly endearing self, while remaining in 
every sense the best Siegfried we have. But I 
must here register a protest against the futilities 
of the forging scene as presented at Covent 
Garden: the abjectly implausible filings, scrap- 
ings, temperings (accompanied by the feeblest 
whiffs of stage smoke) and hammerings that we 
are expected to believe in would insult the tech- 
nological know-how of a needleworker. 

And so this Ring resolves itself increasingly 
into the invulnerable majesty of its Wotan. In- 
creasingly, one grits one’s teeth and thanks God 
for Hotter. Even when his spear became 
entangled in his cloak, the gesture with which 
he freed it served actually to enhance his stature 
(Madame Mddl, by the way, wields her spear 
with the embarrassed air of a smart weekender 
to whom her hostess has unexpectedly handed 
the garden rake—and in a performance of 
Briinnhilde, this is not a mere detail); and when 
Madame Mddl, at the supreme moment of the 
third act, made as if to wander towards the side 
of the stage, Hotter seized hold of her and 
dragged her back into the centre with a truly god- 
like energy and lack of ceremony that must have 
been as unnerving to the singer as it was superb 
to the audience. 


Corked 


By MATTHEW NORGATE 


AT this year’s Cork Film Fes- 
tival we learned from horses’ 
mouths that Jean-Pierre Léaud, 
fifteen-year-old star of Les 
Quatre Cent Coups, likes read- 
ing Baudelaire and playing the 
fruit machines; that De Sica 
considers Rossellini a great 
artist but not a very good director; that Carl Fore- 
man is about to make an adult epic; that Cork 
doesn’t mind nudity on the screen, but draws the 
line at sexual intercourse; that Jean Seberg 
couldn’t come to a press conference because she 
had dropped her wig in her bath; that Trevor 
Howard was absent because his wife had remem- 
bered it was his birthday; and that the Czech for 
‘yes’ is ano and the Danish for ‘the end’ is slut. 
We also saw lots and lots of films, long and short. 
Some of them we had seen.already, or could have 
seen, in Edinburgh, Berlin, Cannes, Venice or, 
for that matter, London. These, in most but not all 
instances, we were glad to see again. Some otHers 
were delightful discoveries. Others still no one 
should be asked to see. 

Cork, in its fourth year of festivalising, went 
its friendly,” serious-minded way, but seems 





nevertheless to be feeling that it ought to compete 
with its continental rivals, and that if it cannot 
unearth enough films of festival standard to fill 
a programme of up to nine hours a day of film- 
showing for eight days it can afford to eke out 
the gaps with commercial stuff. Here I am sure 
Cork is wrong. Cork has always concentrated, and 
still officially does, on the documentary, the post- 
Disney cartoon, the instructional film, the poetic 
and the creative, offering awards in such 
categories but none (except this year and last, 
when there has been one prize for the best acting 
performance) for feature films,’ which it shows on 
a non-competitive basis. Cork-also runs its own 
fringe—lectures, retrospective programmes (this 
year a De Sica series and a Japanese series), and 
allows its fringe to impinge occasionally on the 
main programme, as this year with Bert Haan- 
stra‘s brilliant’ commentary4tess documentary 
Glass and his first feature film Fanfare—to my 
mind the two best films shown in the whole 
festival, but neither of them eligible for awards 
because Mr. Haanstra was a member of the jury. 
Fanfare, about a village brass band which splits 
into cacophonously but in the end harmonisingly 
warring factions, is among other things a master- 
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piece of editing (by its director), reminiscent of 
the early René Clair and of Preston Sturges at 
his peak. It has been sensibly snapped up by the 
Curzon Cinema, where it will be shown shortly. 


But too few films came within reach of the 
Haanstra heights. All too often we waded through 
German sentimentality, Anglo-American urge to 
sell petrol, Catholic enthusiasm for the Vatican, 
lengthy Japanese agonising (were those reels in 
the right order?), Errol Flynn philosophising 
about God, nuclear reactors endlessly demon- 
strating that peace is a good idea, Boys on 
Bridges, Mouses that Roared, Oirish who seemed 
to think that This Other Eden meant Ireland. If 
the programme had been cut by half, the festival 
need have lost nothing and would have gained 
much. With more esthetic elbow-room our 
enjoyment would have been even keener than it 
was of Francois Truffaut’s Les Quatre Cent Coups 
(schoolboy whose mischievousness leads him, for 
lack of understanding, to a reformatory where 
he will never reform); Grzimek’s Serengeti Shall 
Not Die, an exquisite plea for the preservation 
of wild animals in East Africa; Karel Reisz’s 
We are the Lambeth Boys; a striptease to the 
skeleton that clinches Jean Jabely’s argument that 
men afd women are equal; the tender detachment 
with which Richard Scheinpflug observes his 
struggling circus-folk in Armer Kleiner Zirkus; 
Jorgen Roos’s ultra-Danish apotheosis of the 
open air in Friluft; a quite exceptionally good 
batch of cartoon films in which Yugoslavia shone 
most brightly for Vukotic’s Steinberg-esque Con- 
certo for a Machine Gun, and Poland for 
Nehrebecki’s Mouse and Cat, not forgetting a 
brace from the Halas-Batchelor pheasantry, a 
Norman MacLaren, and a Czech puppet film 
called Mr. Prokouk, Acrobat, whose director, 
Zdenek Rozkopal, has certainly heard of Dr. 
Skupa. 

Yet I am not at all sure that I didn’t approve 
most of one of the films out of which (for purely 
linguistic reasons) I got least. This was Mise Eire, 
ninety minutes of a saga, compiled largely of 
newsreel shots, of Irish history from . earliest 
newsreel times to 1918, and to be continued. In 
accordance with the Irish Government’s patriotic 
insistence that all Irishmen understand the Irish 
language, the commentary, essential for detailed 
comprehension of the film, is in Irish. With 
English titles, this one would have been just the 
sort of picture that Cork should proudly show, 
and I hope will in future years—years when the 
festival organisers must be tougher and more 
selective, and must curtail their demands upon 
the pilgrim’s staying-power, perhaps even giving 
him time, before he ends his visit or his article 
about it, to drive out one afternoon and see if it’s 
true that the Blarney Stone is plastered with lip- 
stick. Slut. 
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A World Elsewhere 


By PETER FORSTER 


, THINK for a daring minute of 
television as it. might be! 
Imagine a plethora of Nobel 
Prizewinners continually con- 
sulted; a frequent chance to 
view Gielgud, Guinness, 
Richardson, directed by Hall, 
Brook, Guthrie; and Waugh, 
Green, Hartley, Snow contributing as often as 
Sir Miles Thomas, the Chairman of ICI and Lord 
Chandos. Suppose a TV Times offering the names 
of all the dons, painters and politicians of high 
repute you can remember. Envisage TV without 
those American crime serials, with fewer 
Westerns, hardly any panel games, no plugs for 
latest records. Imagine a TV column written by 
E. M. Forster instead of his namesake. Imagine, 
I quite agree, the impossible. 

The heady moment over, you may well reflect 
that several of the above have appeared at least 
once: it is another way of making my point. 
TV at present is a parade of mediocrity punc- 
tuated by moments of quality. Watching the 
election results, I thought yet again how much 
of the nation’s life does not get on television, 
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how many places are never shown, how many 
interesting, able people never seen. 

Low quality on-screen is due partly, of course, 
to the low quality of many working within TV 
—producers whose enterprise is as great as their 
secretary's memory for phone numbers; sub- 
standard organisation men (and women) pre- 
serving their pensions by preferring the dull but 
dependable. I wonder how many really first-class 
minds leaving the universities today join BBC or 
ITV? Adventure has become equated with tech- 
nical achievement, as if to have the Eurovision 
link matters more than who appears on it. (Also 
it really is time the BBC stopped breaking down, 
as it did again in mid-play last Sunday.) Some- 
times I think the ideal next development on TV 
would be for every regular performer and pro- 
ducer to be sent for a year far from any studio: 
there is a world elsewhere. 

Dream-talk, I know—but then some people 
in TV ought to be dreaming, whereas the evidence 
suggests that with the new Government clearly 
as unlikely to interfere with ITV as the old, and 
the plum of a Third Network ahead, both camps 
are cultivating a surface respectability and 
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appearance of enterprise above a depth of 
inertia; the moments of top quality will be alibis 
or accidents, and rare. (America offers a warning 
of the trend towards mediocrity: it has taken 
nearly a year to find a sponsor for Olivier’s debut 
there in The Moon and Sixpence.) Perhaps few 
worry, seldom pausing to consider what they 
might be missing, but equally the TV world must 
not be surprised by the number of intelligent, 
future-forming people who still decline to have 
TV or take it seriously. The sad thing is that 
more of those people ought to be working on or 
for the medium. 

That said, credit where due, and at least the 
talk last week in Aidan Crawley’s With Europe 
in View (BBC) was pitched uncompromisingly 
high, with Professors Blackett and Auger con- 
sidering prospects of producing synthetic life, 
and a machine which apparently can already 
write a quartet! (Incidentally, while discussing 
this programme a fortnight ago, I mentioned a 
Speaking Frankly on radio, with S. J. Perelman, 
and directed at David Sylvester comment meant 
for another speaker: sadly but gladly I don 
sackcloth and ashes.) Also Granada is organising 
special lectures on mass communications from 
Sir Edward Appleton, Ed (sorry Dr. Edward) 
Murrow and Sir Eric Ashby. Also Mr. Sidney 
Bernstein’s reply to a journalist, saying he would 
be well satisfied if Granada’s ambitious and 
expensive science schedule for schools did no 
more than produce half a dozen new scientists 
of real promise, seems to me about the most 
enlightened remark I have ever heard from a TV 
tycoon. 

Anyway, the election coverage, which started 
me off on this, was done with immense technical 
expertise. If BBC had the edge, as several four- 
eyed critics have testified, it is fair to bear in 
mind that this was ITN’s first election, and there 
could be no rehearsal. Also BBC had the splendid 
Richard Dimbleby, the firmest base on which 
any such programme could rest, and a most jolly, 
even skittish, jumbo he became as the night wore 
on. My one reservation about the operation was 
whether, since presumably some of the popula- 
tion had to get up early next morning, large 
numbers really felt up to following all that 
admirable but exhausting Panorama-style prob- 
ing and computing in the early hours. Next 
evening’s BBC follow-up seemed to me worth 
almost all the previous viewing; first-class inter- 
viewing and balance. Gaitskell, analysing defeat 
with rueful dignity, made surely the most moving 
single showing of the whole election. 


So back to serials and soporifics. I shall ignore 
The Third Man as long as possible; after all, it 
is to be with us some forty weeks and one of 
those must be good. Recently, however, Robert 
Barr has bestirred himself to put to shame all 
other truth-into-fiction series with Spy-Catcher 
(BBC), the converted casebook of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Pinto. This success was the more skilful 
because Barr had really just one dramatic card 
to play—interrogation, which in reality is a long, 
plodding business with few enthralling moments. 
My only query (from the episodes I saw) lay 
in Pinto’s eventual trapping of the spies into 
demonstrable inaccuracies and lies. But may not 
a man sometimes tell the truth wrongly? Witness 
the famous end to the first act of The Winslow 
Boy, with the Carson-figure making nonsense of 
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the small boy’s story, but departing with the line: 
‘The boy is plainly innocent; I will accept the 
brief.’ 

The fortnight was also enlivened—more, 
illuminated—by the delectable Shirley Eaton. 
BBC put out a band show inexplicably entitled 
Flying Standards, which was first-rate by any 
applicable -standards, what with the Ken Mac- 
intosh Band mostly hidden in shadows round a 
large floor on which various admirable people 
(notably the delectable Shirley Eaton) sang and 
danced nostalgic, non-rock tunes. And on ITV 


Cinema 


Eastern 


1959 


a pseudo-Victorian music-hall, The Jubilee Show, 
featured several delightful artists, including the 
quite edibly delectable Shirley Eaton. There is 
much good variety about nowadays, what with 
Mr. Maschwitz putting up some real opposition 
from BBC. In David Nixon’s Sunday show, for 
example, Mata and Hari gave an astonishing 
dance impersonating puppets without strings. 
There was also an outsize plug for The Crooked 
Mile and its new staf, Millicent Martin, but her 
voice and personality are rather too metallic for 
my taste. So unlike the delectable Miss Eaton. 


Western 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


North West Frontier. (Odeon, 

Leicester Square.) 

Last week we had the off- 
heroine, the pretty girl gone 
somehow— in effect as in per- 
sonality and looks—askew. This 
week we have the off-hero. Like 
her, he is ironically observed 
and ambiguously intentioned, though it is never 
clear whose irony or ambiguity is involved, his 
own or the director’s; how far, in fact, he takes 
himself, or is taken, straight; unlike her, he is so 
disarmingly likeable that after five minutes of him 
one tucks one’s critical weapons under the seat 
and sits there in a state of amused beguilement, 
only afterwards beginning to wonder. What sort 
of a world does his simplicity, his breeziness, his 
physical courage, his schoolboy values, his nice 
tough terrier look invoke? What makes Kenneth 
More our present most popular and allegedly most 
representative film actor? All his parts and the 
man as he puts himself out to be in real life (his 
autobiography is just appearing) show a man 
subtle enough to dig his own booby traps and 
then scramble neatly round them; making the 
awful expected comment, than turning it somehow 
to ironic advantage. In J. Lee-Thompson’s sur- 
prising new film, North West Frontier (‘U’ certifi- 
cate) he has the part he has been working up to 
for years: that of a captain in the Indian Army 
at the turn of the century—the epitome (time, 
place, and attitudes) of it all. 

Surprising; but then Mr. Lee-Thompson’s films 
are all surprises, for they vary so much in atmo- 
sphere and milieu, and even in style and attitude; 
and you can never be sure, before the end comes, 
which way their director will jump. North West 
Frontier is a surprise because it is a full-scale 
expensive adventure film, like a Western, as every- 
one has rightly said already, only an Eastern 
Western; and because its hero is quite unlike the 
heroes that tend to interest Mr. Lee-Thompson 
(but then these, like the rest of his film ingredients, 
vary too, so why not?). No one who saw Ice Cold 
in Alex will be really surprised at the general pat- 
tern of the film, since it is exactly the same. A 
mixed bag of people must cross a vast tract of 
desert filled with every danger imaginable or un- 
imaginable, in a vehicle that should have been on 
the scrap-heap long ago. There is the same quite 
extraordinary use of suspense. In the earlier film, 
for example, a man fell into a bog and was sucked 
under : in this the big moment comes when a train 





has to cross a deep gorge on two sagging rails, all 
that survives of a blown-up bridge, and before 
that each passenger must balance on them alone 
for a few feet across the dizzying space. And 
even the enemy within the escaping group is half 
persuaded into friendship, if not quite collabora- 
tion, and given a kind of anti-hero’s position and 
a chance to make his own snide, anti-heroic com- 
ments on what the hero stands for. But John Mills, 
who led the group in the earlier film, developed 
as the film progressed, altered under the stress of 
fear and responsibility, showed himself human, 
fallible, and quite unbreezy even while he stuck 
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to the quiet sub-heroic manner. Mr. More here is 
the good scout whatever happens, a shade more 
puzzled, more doggily and aggressively put out 
than usual when child-murder is attempted under 
his nose, or when a trainload of refugees are 
massacred, but he quickly perks up for another 
joke with the engine-driver or cup of tea with the 
cargo. He admits he’s scared, as nowadays it 
would almost seem indecent if he didn’t, but he 
doesn’t for one minute appear to be. Even in 
love he never ‘gives,’ never sheds his manner or 
explains his attitudes, while his public and private 
selves remain exactly alike. 

The American heroine, lean, amused and Hep- 
burnish (K.,° not A.), thinks an army career 
degrading and makes some sharp comments on 
schoolboy values before she succumbs to the 
schoolboy charm. But she still succumbs, as we 
do, so the film stays on its schoolboy level: good, 
and mostly good-humoured, fun which is splen- 
didly photographed, and moves imperturbably 
from climax to climax, each one outdoing the last 
with the satisfactory assurance of its hero. 

I. S. Johar and his engine, Victoria Empress of 
India, provide most of the film’s charm; Lauren 
Bacall, Herbert Lom and Eugene Deckers its 
quizzical, and sometimes inimical, un-Britishness; 
Wilfrid Hyde-White, Ursula Jeans and Ian Hunter 
the old guard; India and Spain its magnificent 
brown scenery, and thousands of extras the right 
amount of noise. Kenneth More provides its 
puzzle, the turn-of-the-century hero still valid 
sixty years later in the age of Brando. 
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ITV next Thursday at 11 p.m. 
the Second Granada Lecture 


Dr. Edward R. 
Murrow 


on 
“Television and Politics’’ 


GRANADA TV 


The text of the three Granada lectures will be 
published in book form at the end of the month, 
price 3s 6d. Write for copies to Granada 
Publications, 36 Golden Square, London, W.1 
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Nicolas Walter, 
Ludovic Kennedy, Donald Reid, 
Michael Shelton, Diane Burrow 


Anti-Semitism Robert P. Scott, C. J. Rawson 
Solomon Bandaranaike Richard Rumbold 
‘The Control of the Purse’ Nicholas Davenport 
Probation Officers V. H. Caine 


Crime on the Roads 
George Moore 
Problems for Science 
Fleming for Premier 


Barbara Preston 
Air Commodore M. W. Palmer 
David Johns 


H. Maurice Palmer, G. Weeden 
Sidney R. Campion 
Rey. J. 8. MacArthur 


A Milker in the Mail 
The Seven Fallacies 





X MARKS THE SPOT 


Sir,—So for the third time a Tory Government has 
been returned by less than half the voters, despite the 
Opposition of such independent papers as_ the 
Guardian, Observer and Spectator—surely a situation 
that ‘Should worry anyone of Left-wing or radical 
opinions. 

Mr. Grimond’s exciting proposal for a new Pro- 
gressive alliance is hardly likely to be implemented 
without an enormous amount of thought and discus- 
sion. But couldn't a start be made by an arrangethent 
similar to the Lib-Lab idea of fifty years ago? 

It would be clearly absurd for Mark Bonham 
Carter or Jeremy Thorpe to be kept out of Parlia- 
ment by Labour voters; for Megan Lloyd George or 
Dingle Foot to have to avoid such a fate by changing 
parties; or for Michael Foot or Lena Jeger to go 
without Liberal support. And in this constituency-— 
Hampstead—excellent Labour and Liberal candidates 
share the votes that should have gone together against 
Mr. Brooke. a 

I suggest that in suitable places candidates Should 
be chosen to siand as ‘Liberal and Labour” or 
“Labour and Liberal’ as the case may be. Clearly this 
would not do in mining areas or where there is already 
a Liberal-Conservative arrangement. But it would 
save people like me from the agonising business of 
wondering which radical man to vote for when the 
radical voice should be sounding loud and clear—and 
on one note,—Yours faithfully, 

NICOLAS WALTER 
83 Belsize Park Gardens, NW3 


*« 


Sir,—I have just been reading your issue of Septem- 
ber 25 which I found waiting for me here on return 
from contesting the seat at Rochdale. In it a Con- 
servative MP, Mr. J. E. S. Simon, QC, had written an 
article which not only showed that he had never read 
a word about Liberal policy on anything but also 
contained these pearls of wisdom : 
. .. a vote for the Liberal is likely to do‘con- 
siderably more damage to Tory representation 
than Socialist. Ne 
The Liberals’ real aspiration in this elegtion is 
to get a sufficient handful of seats . . . to hold’ 
the balance of power between the other two 
parties. 
. . . to vote Liberal . . . will help to advance a 
Socialist programme which is fundamentally 
repugnant to those of Liberal temper and con- 
viction. 
. . . the day of the Liberal Party is gone beYond 


recall. 
: The Liberal Party. is dead—long live liberal- 
ism! 

And long live Mr. J. E. S. Simon, QC, too!—Yours 
faithfully, . 
LUDOVIC KENNEDY 
Piers Place, Old Amersham, Bucks 
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Smr,—Mr. Evelyn Waugh is at his sternest when he 
tells us that he will not vote this year; and will never 
vote unless a moral or religious issue is involved. 
‘Every man,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘has a right, an 
undoubted right (which I, for one, would not call in 


‘question for any earthly consideration: oh no!), to 


regulate his own proceedings by his own likings and 
dislikings, supposing they are not immoral and not 
irreligious.’ (Martin Chuzzlewit, Chapter IV.}—Yours 
faithfully, 

DONALD REID 
85 Church Road, Richmond, Surrey 


* 


Sir,—I could not help feeling a little bitter myself 
last week after reading Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s reference 
to ‘bitter memories of the Attlee-Cripps regime.’ It 
is common knowledge that Mr. Waugh belongs to the 
Roman Catholic Church, the most conservative body 
in existence, and it is understandable that he wants a 
large Conservative majority. 

However, in the same edition was a review of two 
books implicating the Roman Catholic Church in the 
obscene poverty of Sicily. 

After reading this it only required a reference by 
Mr. Waugh to ‘moral issues, e.g., suppression of 
Catholic schools,’ to make comprehension of his un- 
usually reasoned argument complete.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

MICHAEL SHELTON 
7 Upwood Road, Sheffield 6 


* 


Sir,—Although Pamela Dunn’s letter in your last 
issue may be taken as a fair satire on Mr. Evelyn 
Waugh, I would like to point out that his attitude is 
not shared by all Catholics. 

I, as a Catholic, and others, I am sure, like me, feel 
as much moral indignation at the injustices per- 
petrated in Hola, Nyasaland, Cyprus, Suez and so on, 
as we feel about Communist injustices in Hungary 
and elsewhere. We protest, on moral grounds, against 
the imprisonment of Catholic priests and cardinals 
on trumped-up charges; how then can we regard the 
detention of Dr. Banda as a purely political matter? 

Murder and persecution of any kind are far graver 
issues than unfairness over Catholic schools. 

We do not believe that morality is a private matter, 
but, on the contrary, that to shirk moral responsibility 
towards others is immoral.—Yours faithfully, 

DIANE BURROW 
400 Milton Road, Cambridge 


ANTI-SEMITISM 


Sir,—It appears that my lighthearted attempt to pour 
a little oil on the unusually troubled waters of the 
Cam has failed. Perhaps the oil was too thin. Cer- 
tainly I overestimated the miscibility of the heavy, 
clammy sentimentality befogging this problem. I am 
unrepentant. 

I doubt the need (or space) for protracted debate 
on the degree of toleration or sensitiveness. which 
should be exercised. Neither do I intend to enter into 
a physiognomical discussion with Mr. Sainsbury, 
beyond a recommendation that ‘Beauty and the Beast’ 
makes quite good reading. Nor do I propose to 
change my name as he suggests; I would never get 
away with it. I should be accused of taking the 
Michael. I do hope, however, that he reads this letter 
a little more carefully than he read the other; the raw 
material, humour, not the end-product, toleration, was 
the recommended Irish export. 

I would like to assure Mr. Arthur C. Jacobs that 
any misunderstandings I had of the true nature of 
anti-Semitism were dispelled during my time in Ger- 
many and the free (sic) city of Danzig between 1934 
and 1936. Part of the time in the home of a Jewish 
boy, to whom I had been of some help as a ‘guardian 
angel’ whilst at school in England. I saw Mr. Wein- 
berg’s correlatives of normality and respectability 
at work. Not a beautiful sight. Mr. Jacobs should 
be grateful for any efforts to ‘minimise’ them before 
they get out of hand. 

Unlike Mr. Jacobs I will say something about Jews 
less talented than those he lists. Along with a copy of 
Feuchtwanger’s Jew Siiss I would send Sir Oswald 
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Mosley an exhortation to try and see Charles Chap- 
lin’s true masterpiece The Great Dictator, if it is 
shown in his area. 

I must decline the kind invitation to accompany 
Mr. Jacobs to Speakers’ Corner. I graduated from 
Hyde Park over twenty years ago, when the Irish were 
as competent with their overdramatised denunciations 
as I am sure they are today. I was never quite sure 
whether it was a sign of the demonology of the sick 
mind, or whether they were taking steps to ensure a 
good ‘take’ when the cap was passed round out of 
sight of the prejudiced peelers. 

Finally, and this time I mean finally, I am neither 
pro nor anti. A Jew to me is just another person. 
Either I like him or I dislike him.—Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT P. SCOTT 
63 Bateman Street, Cambridge 


* 


Sir,—On the subject of ‘the somewhat surprising lack 
of official reaction’ to his disclosures about Mr. 
J, G. W. Davies, Pharos doubtless now knows that 
Mr. Davies has been elected to a Fellowship at St. 
John’s. One’s disgust may presumably be tempered 
by the thought that the appointment was, possibly, 
decided on before the fuss started; but the announce- 
ment could hardly have been better timed—Yours 
faithfully, 

C. J. RAWSON 
University of Durham, 

King's College, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1 


SOLOMON BANDARANAIKE 

Sir,—I was interested in the remarks of your con- 
tributor, C. H., on Mr. Solomon Bandaranaike, as, 
in 1955, shortly before be became Prime Minister, I 
had a long talk with him in Colombo. 

At that time I had been living for a year in the 
island, and one of the things which most struck me 
was the imperative need of the Ceylonese, if they 
were going to achieve a sense of nationhood, to throw 
off the thraldom of English culture and ways of life. 
The great mass of the population appeared to be 
without roots either in their own culture or in that 
of Great Britain; they were a deeply divided people. 

To take but one example: unemployment was rife, 

t so much among the working classes (apart from 
* Indian Tamils on the tea and rubber estates), but 
among the urban English-speaking middle classes; 
instead of doing a worth-while job, such as helping 
to reclaim derelict jungle land, thousands of middle- 
class youths hung about Colombo and the larger 
towns hoping vainly to find work in the already 
overstaffed civil service which they believed their 
knowledge of English entitled them to. 

When I mentioned this to Mr. Bandaranaike he 
agreed with me, but pointed out the difficulty of 
reviving an indigenous culture in a small country 
which, since the sixteenth century, had been dis- 
rupted by the intrusion of European cultures, first 
Portuguese, then Dutch, and finally British. He added 
that a larger country such as India had been far 
better able to withstand or assimilate the cultural 
pressures of the West. As Ceylonese culture had in 
the past been almost entirely linked with Buddhism 
he believed that its revival must depend upon an 
upsurge of Buddhist influence. But, as we know now, 
inetrying to win over the Sinhalese-speaking Buddhist 
monks by replacing English with Sinhalese as the 
official language of the country he fell foul of the 
Tamil-speaking Hindus. He was caught on the horns 
of ‘a dilemma. 

We then discussed the Commonwealth, and he 

ed dubious at that time of the advantage to 
Chien of remaining in it. Many of the Common- 
wealth countries had ceased, he believed, to be united 
by any ties of mutual interest, nor in many vital 
tters did they pursue a common policy; he 
emphasised that, if Ceylon opted out of the Common- 
wealth, it need not necessarily affect trade agree- 
ts between England and Ceylon. Then in his 
challenging fashion he turned to me and asked: “What 
have we in Ceylon in common with the racial policies 
now being pursued in South Africa?’ 

Referring to the British naval base in Trincomalee, 
subsequently handed back to the Ceylonese during 
his’ premiership, he said that as long as it remained 
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in British hands it would interfere with his declared 
policy of neutralism. Moreover, if another war broke 
out involving Great Britain, it would be a threat to 
Ceylon’s security. And in any case, he added rather 
cynically, in the event of such a war Britain would 
only defend Ceylon if it suited her strategic needs to 
do so. 

Contrary to the view of C. H., I did not derive the 
impression that Bandaranaike suffered from racial 
discrimination at Oxford, as he referred to his old 
university with almost nostalgic affection and to one 
or two of his contemporaries there who in later life 
have become well known. But he was well aware, as 
are so many Asiatics, that the Englishmen, like the 
leopard, was apt to change his spots; he became an 
entirely different animal east of Suez. 

Like most Ceylonese politicians, Mr. Bandaranaike 
was a man of immense personal ambition, but he 
brought to his task great drive and an acute intel- 
ligence. He was also a man of considerable culture, 
and told me then that he was writing a novel which 
would be of the dimensions of War and Peace and 
deal with the resurgence of modern Asia.—Yours 
faithfully, 

RICHARD RUMBOLD 


Flat 10, 155 Sloane Street, SW1 


‘THE CONTROL OF THE PURSE’ 


Sir,—Dr. Einzig’s letter of September 18, which 
escaped me at the time, challenged me to produce 
some authoritative pronouncement in support of my 
view that the strict scrutiny by the Treasury of de- 
partmental estimates (and spending generally) is, in 
effect, a delegation of the parliamentary control of 
government expenditure. I have just read the very 
informative article on this subject by Professor R. C. 
Tress in the September Three Banks Review which 
took the same view as I did. ‘The activities of the 
Treasury,” he says, ‘are still undertaken on behalf of 
Parliament.’ Professor Tress reminds me that in the 
Treasury memoranda submitted to the Select Com- 
mittee on Estimates last year (see 6th Report) the 
history and nature of Treasury control are plainly 
set out and undoubtedly support our view. This report 
contains a reference to 1861 when the Public 
Accounts Committee laid down that the departmental 
estimates must be approved by the Treasury before 
they are presented to Parliament. Dr. Einzig seems so 
obsessed with the formal aspect of Parliament's 
financial contro! that he has become blind to the 
present realities—Yours faithfully, 

NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 
The Athenaeum, SW1 ' 
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PROBATION OFFICERS 


Sir,—A young friend of mine has recently taken a 
good honours degree in Sociology at London Univer- 
sity. She did this with a view to becoming a probation 
officer. She is over twenty-one, and longing to start 
her training. The powers that be advised her to take 
a job in a probation hostel, where she would gain 
valuable experience until she reached the age of 
twenty-two, when her training as a probation officer 
would start. Her work at the hostel consists in house- 
work, counting articles for the laundry, and similar 
activities. She is denied access to the case histories 
of the girls on probation and is only given informa- 
tion which the Warden considers suitable. My friend 
is feeling acutely frustrated and is seriously thinking 
of going out to help refugees and abandoning all 
thoughts of becoming a probation officer. 

During the First World War I did a Social Science 
Certificate at the London School of Economics, and 
was allowed by the then Home Secretary to do the 
practical side of my training under the Tower Bridge 
and Bow Street Probation Officers, though I was under 
twenty-one. I attended court cases and was allowed 
to bottle-wash for the two probation officers. 

Why, sir, need the starting age for probation 
officers now be postponed to twenty-three? I wonder 
if Mr. Butler was aware of this waste of talent? and 
venture to hope that the next Home Secretary will 
consider this very reai problem.—Yours faithfully, 

V. H. CAINE 


Cosford Hall, Hadleigh, Suffolk 


CRIME ON THE ROADS 


Sir,—I would like to applaud Barbara Wootton’s 
excellent article ‘Crime on the Roads.’ 

She asks, “What can be done to stop the slaughter?’ 
and concludes from the point of view of the magis- 
trate that with drunken drivers ‘both the fact and 
degree of culpability may turn on niceties which it is 
almost impossible to evaluate.’ 

This makes the present vaguely worded law impos- 
sible to enforce and driving after drinking is probably 
the cause of about 500 road deaths each year; the 
driver himself is frequently not the person killed in 
the accident. 

If the law were altered so that it became an offence 
to drive with a blood alcohol concentration of more 
than, say 1.0 milligrams of alcohol per millilitre of 
blood this could be enforced unequivocally. Legisla- 
tion roughly corresponding to this is enforced in the 
Scandinavian countries and the US. 

Adequate enforcement would deter driving after 
drinking and many lives would be saved.—Yours 
faithfully, 

BARBARA PRESTON 


96 The Hollies, Hopwood, Heywood, Lancs 


~ 


GEORGE MOORE 


Smr,—It is naughty of Mr. Ulick O'Connor, comment- 
ing in your columns upon an anecdote of Richard 
Irvine Best's regarding George Moore, to say that 
‘Moore, being an Irish Catholic, had not over- 
burdened himself with the study of Holy Writ.” 
Does not Mr. O'Connor appreciate that in order, 
for example, to write The Brook Kerith Moore 
burdened himself with a more extensive study of Holy 
Writ than is undertaken by many Protestants; or that’ 
the unhappy estrangement with his brother and 
brother’s family sprang from the very fact that Moore 
was not an Irish Catholic and the Colonel was? 
Apparently not, despite the familiarity of his reference 


to ‘Joe Hone, the friend and biographer of Moore-. 


and Yeats.’ If he had referred to Mr. Hone’s bio- 
graphy of Moore, he would have found not only an 
account of his funeral, at which ‘the rites were per- 
formed by Canon Douglas, an Anglican clergyman 
whom Moore had known in his last years, but modi- 
fications in the usual service were made which 
respected the fact that he was of no orthodoxy,’ but 
also the words written by AZ. to be spoken over 
the urn containing Moore’s ashes and read by Best 
himself. ‘. . . It is possible that the artist’s love of 
earth, rock, water and sky is an act of worship. It is 
possible that faithfulness to art is an acceptable sacri- 
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fice. That worship, that service were his. If any would 
condemn him for creed of theirs he had assailed, let 
them be certain first that they laboured for their idcale 
as faithfully as he did for his.’ 

‘Irish Catholic,” indeed! Poor Moore would turn 
in his grave, if he had had one.—Yours faithfully, 

M. W. PALMER 

156 Dyke Road, Brighton 5 


PROBLEMS FOR SCIENCE 


Sir,—According to Mr. Goldsmith in his article ‘Space 
Salesmen,’ Mr. Shawcross is worrying about invasion 
by inhabitants of other planets. Mr. Goldsmith him- 
self is worrying about the effects of travelling at the 
speed of light. I am worrying about whether the 
whole space business is not sending people off their 
rocker. 

The population of the earth is soaring, and there 
will probably be starvation on a grand scale at the 
end of this century. But we know so little about 
human psychology and sociology that the human 
race may blow itself up first. Our economy lurches 
from one crisis to another, and half our citizens suffer 
from mental illness at some stage of their lives. 

Is science interested in these problems—or is it too 
busy thinking how to get an astronaut to Andromeda? 
And which problems is the Spectator interested in? 
I am glad to see your journal taking an interest in 
science—but I hope you will find other aspects of it 
to report besides the blend of fact, fiction, theory, 
speculation and romance contained in Mr. Gold- 
smith’s article—Yours faithfully, 

DAVID JOHNS 


Campden Street, W8 


FLEMING FOR PREMIER 

Sir,—Mr. Ian Fleming imagines himself as Premier 
and proceeds to talk about his Ministers. Would you 
please explain to him that a Premier does not own 
Ministers but that the Premier and his colleagues are 
all Ministers of the Crown. After that he might like 
to try facing a fact instead of facing up to it.— 


Yours faithfully, 
H. MAURICE PALMER 


Glenville, 36 Church Road, Roby, near Liverpool 
* 


Str,—I hope the Spectator (and ultimately everybody 
else) will adopt the policy of ‘Fleming for Premier’ 
after last week’s promulgation of his admirable pro- 
gramme.—Y ours faithfully, 

G. WEEDEN 
83 Newington Road, Edinburgh 9 


A MILKER IN THE MAIL 


Sir,—For the record! 1 remember Patrick Campbell 
posting the cow, about which he wrote so amusingly 
last week under the title ‘A Milker in the Mail. 
because I was then Chief Press Officer at the GPO. 
But the business was not started by Mr. Ernest 
Marples, and Mr. Ernest Marples was never Assistant 
Postmaster-General, as Patrick Campbell states. The 
late Sir David Gammans was the Assistant Post- 
master-General who reminded the world that a cow 
could be sent through the post. The Postmaster- 
General was Earl De La Warr. Mr. Ernest Marples 
became Postmaster-General two years later.— Yours 
faithfully, 

SIDNEY R. CAMPION 


22 Erridge Road, Merton Park, Wimbledon, SW 19 


THE SEVEN FALLACIES 


. Smr,—The Seven Material Fallacies referred to by 


your correspondent Mr. Matthew Lindsay are based 
on an Aristotelian classification and are as follow;: 
(1) Fallacy of Accident, (2) Converse Fallacy of Acci- 
dent, (3) Irrelevant Conclusion or Ignoratio Elenchi, 
(4) Begging the Question or Petitio Principii, (5) Fal- 
lacy of the Consequent (really a form of (3)), ‘6) 
Fallacy of Causes or Non Sequitur, (7) Fallacy of 
Many Questions.—Yours faithfully, 

J. S. MACARTHUR 


Huntspill Rectory, Highbridge, Somerset 
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Lives of Proust 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


HE relationship between a writer’s work and 
his life always poses complex theoretical 
problems. And this is particularly the case with 
men like Marcel Proust, where the work has eaten 
the life or the life the work, and nobody can be 
quite sure which. It is easy enough to perceive 
the moment (somewhere around 1908 or 1909) 
when Proust’s work became his life, but how to 
fix that far more elusive, but no less important 
date when his life became his work? Which figure 
has the greater reality, Marcel Proust or Marcel? 
Reading his biography after his novel, it is difficult 
not to think that he deliberately lived a pattern 
of experience with a view to an eventual re-crea- 
tion (and ordering) of the turbulenj, data of 
existence. Of course it was not so: the architec- 
tonic factor was not Proust's life itself, but the 
vision he was able to bring to bear on it in later 
years. The details of his biography stand in rela- 
tion to A la Recherche du Temps Perdu as the 
piles of marble chips beneath a designer’s hand to 
the future saints and martyrs of a mosaic. 
Inevitably, therefore, a biography of Proust 
becomes a commentary on his masterpiece. 
George Painter’s new book* makes no attempt to 
avoid this dilemma. Indeed, if Mr. Painter's 
second volume lives up to his first, which takes 
us to the death of Proust’s father, he will be in 
some danger of having written the definitive com- 
panion to A la Recherche du Temps Perdu as well 
as the definitive biography of its author. To see 
what Mr. Painter has achieved we have only to 
glance at another new biography of Proust, this 
time by Richard H. Barker. Mr. Barker has pro- 
duced a good enough biography even if it is a 
little summary in its literary judgments (Morel, 
for instance, is defined as ‘a complete cad’), but 
Mr. Painter has done the hard detective work 
which enables him to carry the argument one stage 
farther at every point. 
From Mr. Painter’s account, therefore, we get 
a stereoscopic picture of the society in which 
Proust lived, and, through this, a comprehension 
of his magpie methods of composition which is 


totally lacking in the other book. Sometimes this 
leads to conclusions of considerable critical 
importance. Proust has always been blamed for 
the unreality of Marcel’s affairs with women, a 
failing which has been put down to his habit of 
disguising in female clothing his own relationships 
with young men. But Mr. Painter shows, to take 
one example, that if the character of Albertine 
Owes a great deal to Alfred Agostinelli, Proust's 
chauffeur, it also borrowed elements from Marie 
de Chevilly and Marie de Finaly (neither of whom 
are mentioned in Mr. Barker’s book). The per- 
sone of A la Recherche du Temps Perdu are 
always composite: a face borrowed here, a bon 
mot there, a setting or a detail of dress elsewhere. 
The Baron de Charlus was by no means entirely 
Robert de Montesquiou, and Bergotte owed 
almost as much to Ruskin as to Anatole France. 

The difficulty when writing of the life of Proust 
is that nothing really happens. The events take the 
form of a succession of different atmospheres. 
There is the village of Illiers near Chartres, from 
which a cluster of paradisal childhood mem- 
ories was carried over into Combray. There is 
the Lycée Condorcet and the gold-rush period of 
literary enthusiasms and discoveries. Then the 
round of the salons with their quota of lions and 
their eccentric, frequently decadent and almost 
invariably extravagant aristocrats. This is a world 
of wit and murderous retorts (‘Read my books, 
madam, and let me get on with my food, 
answered d’Annunzio when asked at a dinner what 
he thought about love), of a superficial salon cul- 
ture which occasionally recognised profundity, a 
society where the artist was expected to pay his 
tribute of flattery and amusement in return for 
meeting what Ezra Pound has described as ‘the 
leprous upper crust of society.’ The phrase is apt: 
a detailed glance at the manners of almost any 
society in its upper reaches is liable to produce 
feelings of bourgeois disapproval, but the ftout- 
Paris of 1900—from the ridiculous artistic preten- 
tions and posturings of Montesquiou through the 
insane family pride of Count Aimery de la 
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Rochefoucauld to the generalised pursuit of 
American heiresses by the French aristocracy— 
seems wholly given over to spite, snobbery and 
feebleness. Yet it was a society which produced 
art and artists in considerable quantities, and, if 
the faubourg were not always the most discerning 
of patrons, they were prepared, in the abstract, 
to recognise the importance of literature and 
painting to a far greater extent than has been the 
case in England since public-school education 
first began to devastate taste. 

Proust’s relationship to them (and, indeed, to 
everyone he met) was an uneasy one. Time and 
again in his career friendships are seen kindled, 
dying away, then flaring up again. And here I am 
not speaking of those passionate involvements 
with young men, which were necessarily unstable 
by their very intensity. No doubt Proust carried 
this instability into the rest of his life, but there 
was also something else. Georges Bernanos in his 
novel L’Imposture (where the sinister household 
of M. Guérou seems partly a caricature of Proust's 
way of life) claims that ‘une extréme attention 
finit par consumer la pitié” This was very much 
the case with Proust. He appears to have regarded 
his friends as so much raw material, and it is a 
matter of experience that no one likes to be so 
regarded. So there were quarrels, reconciliations, 
constant emotional strain and sometimes a break 
expressed with all the spite of disappointed 
schwdrmerei, an emotion which took on a double 
force when the relationship was one of passion. 
‘I don’t wish to see you any more, or to write to 
you, or to know you, he wrote to a certain M. 
when giving him his congé, commenting to a 
mutual friend, ‘yet another lemon squeezed dry.’ 

That bitter taste exudes from much of Proust’s 
life. Immediate happiness was limited to some 
fleeting moments of reciprocated love, and any 
more lasting satisfaction had to be wrung from the 
enormous task of creation which he had set him- 
self. From the dawn of an infantile devotion to 
his mother, whose bright colours were bound to 
fade in the light of day, to the apotheosis of the 
voyeur who, if Maurice Sachs is to be believed, 
used his connection with a brothel-keeper to 
satisfy a pitiless curiosity, one has the impression 
of an appalling and distorted emotional ascesis. 
The mother died, he was crippled by asthma and 
hypochondria, and habitués of Weber’s would see 
his face dissolving in its own shadows after an 
all-night session of talk. But in the famous cork- 
lined room at 102 Boulevard Haussmann the pile 
of manuscripts continued to grow steadily. Inter- 
rupted by the war, the publication of A la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu began again in 1919 
and continued after the creator’s death. 

This life which was to be separated into its 
elements and so gloriously resurrected was neither 
a particularly cheerful nor a particularly appealing 
one. It was, however, exemplary. The career of 
the delicate and pampered youth brought up be- 
tween Illiers, Auteuil and the Boulevard Males- 
herbes, of the dandy who found one salon after 
another opened to him, of the intellectual who 
behaved with singular courage during the Dreyfus 
affair, was to narrow down to the final portrait 
left by Francois Mauriac: a sick man lying on 
dirty sheets in a bare room, surrounded by heaps 
of notebooks and scribbling furiously. So:mach 
abnegation was necessary to become the greatest 
novelist of the twentieth century, and the spectacle 
is as awe-inspiring as some gigantic freak of 
nature. Proust’s death at the moment of comple- 


“tion appears too symbolic. to be an accident. if 


creation is a disease, he died of it. 


——< 





By George Painter. 


* Marcet Proust. Vot. I. 
(Chatto and Windus, 30s.) 
Fl eas Proust. By Richard H. Barker. (Faber, 
3. 40 
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Bertrand Russell 


A totally new presentation of the history of Western thought in its 
social and political setting, by the most challenging personality of our 
times. “An astonishing and splendid production.”—Observer. 
With 400 illustrations and 10 original compositions by John Piper. 
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Attorney For The Damned 

edited by 

ARTHUR WEINBERG 

A selection of outstanding addresses by Clarence Darrow, most famous 

of American defending counsel. Foreword by U.S. Supreme Court 

Justice William O. Douglas. 30s. 
Sputniks and After 

KARL GILZIN 

The Soviet account of travel in Space. “‘Wholly fascinating . . . excellent 

photographs, diagrams and drawings.” —Times Educational Supplement. 

“Good.” —Fiight. Illustrated. 2Is. 


Homer and the Aether 
JOHN COWPER POWYS 


His brilliant narrative interpretation of The Iliad. ““Among the best 
things he has ever done.”—JOHN RAYMOND (Sunday Times). ‘“Compas- 
sion is here and irony.” —Scotsman. 16s. 


Love and the Loveless 
HENRY WILLIAMSON 


A novel that “succeeds admirably in recording a young man’s experience 
of the First World War.”—Times Literary Supplement. “No ordinary 
achievement.” —GoORONWY REES (Listener). 16s. 


An End And A Beginning 
JAMES HANLEY 


A great novel, his most recent story of the “Fury” family. “Powerful. 
and haunting.”—TJimes Literary Supplement. ‘‘Superb.”—Birmingham 
Mail. 16s. 
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Ask yourself, as tomorrow morning you unfold your 
morning paper: is this the right paper for the man I wish to 
be? No newspaper is quite like any other. Men are of all sorts, 
and so are the newspapers that are written for them. There 
are pompous papers for pompous people, superficial papers 
for superficial people. 


The Guardian is a lively paper for lively-minded people. It 
steers a steady course between sensationalism on the one hand 
and stuffiness on the other. It is reverent where reverence is 
due, but thumbs its nose when nose-thumbing is the only 
eloquent gesture. 


If you are proud of your own intelligent attitude to life, 
you should take a paper you are proud to read. 


THE 
GUARDIAN | 
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Return From 1984 


Political Prisoner. By Paul Ignotus. (Routledge, 16s.) 
A Study in Infamy. By George Mikes. (André Deutsch, 15s.) 


How swift the change. Driving on the sleek 
motorways of the Continent, one can easily get 
the feeling that, only fifteen years after its great 
upheaval, Europe has already entered a new age 
of dull prosperity without history, and the impres- 
sion can persist even as one drives east. Vienna, 
which between the wars was a seething ideo- 
logical cauldron, seems today a city without 
politics, yet the Viennese never had it so good. 
Only that excursion by bus to the barbed wire 
and watchtowers of the Hungarian frontier 
strikes a jarring note, for the Hungarians are the 
odd men out in Europe—almost to the general 
embarrassment they have persisted in making 
history even in the 1950s, when everyone else had 
stopped. 

‘ In his new book (which could not have been 
easy to write) Mr. Ignotus shows us some of the 
reasons. A prominent Hungarian writer and 
Socialist, he had spent the war years in exile in 
London, where he worked for the BBC and wrote 
frequently for the New Statesman. After the war 
he became London press attaché for what began 
as a Hungarian Left-wing coalition government. 
Though the Communists were soon in control 
and he was warned by friends, he returned to 
Budapest in 1949 and was promptly clapped into 
gaol in the wave of arrests surrounding the faked 
and bloodthirsty treason trial of a group of lead- 
ing Hungarian Communists, headed by Laszlo 
Rajk. 

A special merit of Mr. Ignotus’s book is to 
throw light on this phase of Communist history 
from the inside. The time was shortly after 
Stalin’s break with Tito. In order to blacken the 
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HIDING PLACE 
Penelope Mortimer 


‘A remarkable achievement .. . 
The development is brilliant, the 
suspense sustained until the last 
page’ 15s net 


BOOK SOCIETY 
ALTERNATIVE CHOICE 


DAVID 
LIVINGSTONE 
Family Letters 

1841-56 

Edited by I. Schapera 


The Times 

‘They make absorbing reading and 
will be indispensable to future his- 
toriams’ 2 volumes 60s the set 





latter, an imperial command had arrived from the 
Kremlin for a leading Hungarian Communist to 
be ‘unmasked’ as a traitorous plotter with Tito 
and the West against the Soviet Union. The 
choice for this sacrifice, made by the Hungarian 
Communist boss, Rakosi, fell upon his colleague 
and Foreign Minister, Rajk. Left-wing Hun- 
garians who had fought in Spain or spent their 
exile in the West could be conveniently lumped 
into the plot. After Stalin’s turn towards anti- 
Semitism in 1948, which led to the murder of 
hundreds of Jewish cultural leaders in the USSR, 
Hungarian Jewish victims were added for good 
measure to make the charge one of ‘Capitalist- 
Hitlerist-Titoist-Zionist-Trotskyist’ world con- 
spiracy. 

In this fabrication, the role allotted to Mr. 
Ignotus by his interrogators was to provide the 
evidence that the BBC was a mere cover for the 
British Intelligence Service by whom the Hun- 
garian war-time exiles in London were employed 
as spies, together with such English Left-wing 
writers as Kingsley Martin, Richard Crossman 
and K. Zilliacus. Mr. Ignotus’s moving and 
detailed chapters on his experience of torture and 
interrogation in prison should be carefully read 
—they provide a convincing explanation why 
practically all those charged ‘confessed.’ The key 
lay, I think, in the very insanity of the situation. 
As Mr. Ignotus relates, life lost all norms. It be- 
came a delirium of degradation, of arbitrary beat- 
ings and torture, apparently without end, because 
even suicide was systematically prevented. The 
only faint hope seemed to be to submit and to 
confess to the grotesque charges which even some 
of the interrogators scarcely affected to believe. 

With only these alternatives, breakdown was 
inevitable. Mr. Ignotus relates how he finally con- 
cocted a fairy story of spying, the more drivelling 
the better, since this also made it the more worth- 
less. The decision came more easily because by 
this time his surroundings made even less sense. 
As the internecine Hungarian Communist war- 
fare ordered by Stalin grew fiercer, it gathered in 
more and more victims and some of Mr. Ignotus’s 
original accusers were already themselves in gaol 
and being tortured andexecuted. The tragedy had 
its air of fantasy to the end. With Stalin’s death 
came a halt; and with the subsequent ‘thaw’ in 
Moscow one of those dramatic reversals in Com- 
munist policy which led to admissions that the 
charges had been illegal, i.e., faked, and to the 
rehabilitation and release of the survivors. True, 
release came late, yet when Mr. Ignotus stepped 
out of prison after six years, it was into a Hun- 
gary which even under Communist rule was so 
unconcernedly ‘normal’ that within a few months 
he was elected to the board of the Hungarian 
Writers’ Union and travelling to a literary meet- 
ing in Vienna and back. But history had not done 
with Hungary or him. Again only a few months 
later, after the defeat of the desperate revolution, 
he escaped with his wife across the frontier in the 
nick of time—to return to his life of civilised 
literary exile in London. 

Though in parts Mr. Ignotus’s story could 
hardly be more gruesome, it yet has a curious 
note of hope and not only because in spite of 
what happened in the AVO prison, he is still able 
to look back on it with human understanding. 
For example, the tempting parallel between his 
reality and Arthur Koestler’s imaginings in Dark- 
ness at Noon applies, I think, only in the sense of 
Marx’s dictum of history repeating itself first as 
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tragedy and then as farce. The conflict Koestler | 


tried to depict was over the very real choice 
whether the Communist world was to be ruled 
by Caesarism or not. The Hungarian fake trials 
only reflected the last paranoia of a sick and age- 
ing Caesar. Mr. Ignotus also manages to show 
how the first Soviet ‘thaw’ under Khrushchev, 
which in the West was discussed only intellec- 
tually, seemed to people in a place like Budapest 
to change their entire lives. With hindsight it is 
easy to see how they misread its extent. But, by 
the same token, the brutal Russian suppression is 
at least also intelligible in terms of crude imperial 
power politics. It was not merely part of a 
Stalinist nightmare—there has been that advance 
in knowing what we are up against. 

Finally, Political Prisoner provides its vindica- 
tion of the human spirit, for it was in that same 
AVO prison that Mr. Ignotus met his wife. A 
man and woman in separate cells, remaining un- 
seen to each other, they were urged irresistibly 
towards love. They conducted one of the 
strangest of love affairs by knocks on the wall in 
code and smuggled messages. When freed, they 
Were married and they escaped to London 
together. 

Mr. George Mikes takes up the Hungarian 
story where Mr. Ignotus left it. His collection of 
AVO documents shows only too convincingly how, 
since 1956, Communist rule over Hungary has 
again been rebuilt on a basis of police terror, to- 
gether with what may be almost worse, a humanly 
corroding system of ubiquitous public informers, 
And where do we in the West go from here? 
As Mikes points out, the time for illusions is 
gone. The question of nuclear agreement between 
Moscow and the West has today become para- 
mount, and in consequence the best if limited 
hope for the Hungarians lies in possible relaxation 
following such agreement. Perhaps this looks 
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DOROTHY FISK 
Doctor Jenner of 
Berkeley 


An absorbing portrait of the quiet but obstinate 
West country physician who, 200 years ago, 
discovered the practice of vaccination as 4 
preventative to smallpox—a disease which, in 
his day, accounted for 40,000 deaths a year in 
England alone. Illus. 258. 


JAN DOBRACZYNSKI 


The Sacred 
Sword 


Around the stern, puzzling but in- 
tensely human figure of St. Paul is 
woven a vivid picture of the world 
of the early Christians. By the 
author of The Letters of Nicodemus. 

18s. 


JERZY PETERKIEWICZ 
Isolation 


‘|. .a very clever book... you never read this 
novel before it was written.” 
MAURICE RICHARDSON, N. Statesman. 
“Jt would be pornographic if it were not for the 
innocence of it.” JOHN BOWEN, Sunday — 
I 
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THE 


distant, yet in the USSR itself secret police power 
has already been largely reduced and, after all, 
Mr. Khrushchev and the other new rulers of the 
Soviet empire are also human. The one thing we 
can do therefore is to point out to them without 
le-up how much their infamous colonial Police 
State rule in Europe remains an obstacle to that 
understanding they claim to seek. 

T. R. FYVEL 


Briscoe’s Dublin 
For the Life of Me. By Robert 
Alden Hatch). (Longmans, 21s.) 


Briscoe (with 


| USED to wonder why Bob Briscoe had never been 
made a minister in any of de Valera’s cabinets. 
Watching him in the Dail—his nose knocked by a 
rugby boot into what he describes as ‘a per- 
manent list to port, giving his face as he ob- 
served the Opposition a mildly sardonic look—or 
listening to his speeches—conversational in man- 
ner, usually rather prosy—we of the press gallery 
felt he had more brains and guts than many of 
his party’s front benchers. I read his memoirs, 
subtitled “The adventurous autobiography of the 
Irish rebel who became the first Jewish Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, hoping to find out; but the 
book only serves to increase the mystery, for it 
shows how close he has been to the heart of 
the Republican movement, and to his leader. His 
Jewishness would not have been a bar: on the 
contrary de Valera, who appointed a Protestant 
as the first President of Ireland, would have been 
glad to offer further proof of the national toler- 
ance. Perhaps his business interests prevented him 
from taking office; a pity, if this was the case, for 
the country could have done with some of his 
native shrewdness. This is a pleasantly told story, 
interesting for its sidelights on the struggle for 
independence—particularly when he deals with 
the characters of the men involved in the split 
over the Treaty of 1921, resulting in the deaths of 
many of the best of them, and in some miserable, 
destructive years for Ireland. 





BRIAN INGLIS 


First Seeing the Cuckoo 


Doctor Jenner of Berkeley. By Dorothy Fisk. 
(Heinemann, 25s.) 

Tais biography contains no dramatic conflicts, 
no odd background, no weird behaviour. It is a 
quiet life of a country doctor; a well-adjusted 
man, happy in his work, happy in his marriage, 
simple in his tastes. Uncomplicated, direct, 
leisurely, he might have died like tens of thousands 
like him, never leaving a trace behind, except for 
one singular gift with which Nature had endowed 
him. As it was, his name reverberated throughout 
the world. Parliament gave him a grant of £10,000 
a a token reward for what he had saved the 
tation. The King, the Queen, the Prince of Wales, 
the Dukes of York and Clarence patronised him. 
Napoleon, the Empress of Russia and Wilhelm of 
Prussia sang his praises. Gold medals by the 
score, illuminated addresses by the hundred, 
bouquets and dinners without number were be- 
slowed upon him. Long before he was dead he 
Was the best-known doctor in the world. Half a 
‘entury later, Pasteur revered his name. All of 
his was due to one intellectual quality exercised 
with judgment on a question of first importance 
‘othe human race. He could sustain extreme con- 
entration on one problem for months or even 
years on end and never failed to avoid the traps 
that contradictory evidence set for him. 

His wark on the cuckoo—in his day a highly 
hysterious bird whese bekaviour was shrouded 
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in mythology—demonstrated _ this exceptional | 


quality of mind. With extreme patience and 
meticulous observation he dispelled all the fancy 
and gave a clear and scientific description of the 


young cuckoo’s behaviour in the nest. The same | 


precise attention to fact and acute observation 
were responsible for his discovery that anyone who 
had been subjected to true cowpox, of which very 
few ever died, was immune to smallpox. Once he 
had proved this to his satisfaction he had no hesi- 
tation in vaccinating his own eleven-month-old 
son to demonstrate his discovery. His work was 
so thorough, his knowledge so complete that the 
haphazard methods of eighteenth-century medi- 
cine failed to confuse the truth that he had found. 
Within five years of the publication of An Inquiry 
into the Cause and Effects of the Variole Vaccine 
he had saved tens of thousands of lives, abolished 
inoculation by the pus of smallpox which had 
proved highly dangerous and very uncertain, and 
established his own method for all time. Jenner, 
and Jenner alone, had made smallpox, one of the 
greatest killing agents in the eighteenth century, 


a rare disease. Success did not change him; he pre- | 
ferred the life of a country doctor and the creative | 


joy that the pursuit of a complex problem gave 
him. He turned to bird migration and steadily laid 
bare the primary motive—breeding. 

It is the great merit of Miss Fisk’s excellent 
book that she enables the reader to understand 
both the quality of Jenner’s intellectual gifts and 
the way he solved the problems he set himself. 
After reading this biography, the creative quali- 
ties of science seem more real than ever before 
to an outsider; that alone would make it outstand- 
ing. 


J. H. PLUMB 


The Making of an American 


The Return of Hyman Kaplan. By Leo Rosten. 
(Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 


More than twenty years ago there appeared 


under the assumed name of ‘Leonard Q. Ross’ a | 


book of singular enchantment named The Educa- 
tion of Hyman Kaplan. Ina series of New Yorker 
sketches a brilliant light was cast on a side of 
American life which has received little literary 
attention: the earnest and fantastic efforts made 
by immigrants to master the complexities of their 
new language. Mr. Parkhill, the instructor at the 
night school, had a class of heterogeneous stu- 
dents, of all ages, both sexes and widely different 
aptitudes. In structure these little stories belonged 
to the traditional genre of ‘schoolboy howlers, 
but their humour was something altogether 
superior. The protagonist, Hyman Kaplan, bore 
comparison with the great comic characters of 
literature. (I never thought the illustrations the 
least like him.) It was a book which many 
treasured, like The Diary of a Nobody and The 
Unlucky Family. It seemed inconceivable that 
there could ever be a sequel. Now the years have 
brought a second volume. The author, to whom 
we have so long been grateful, is revealed as Mr. 
Leo Rosten. He has supplied a preface which ], 
for one, could have done without, but the text is 
as fresh and original as ever. Hyman Kaplan’s 
pride in his new country, his devotion to his 
teacher, his fierce competition with his fellows in 
the class are all there quite undimmed by the 
intervening years. It is delightful to be reminded 


that ‘our cousins across the Atlantic’ are, very | 


few of them, Colonial Dames and Daughters of 
the Revolution, but are Kaplans and Mitnicks, 
Tarnovas, Plonskys, Matsonkases and Rod- 
riguezes. It makes that enigmatic people very 
much more lovable. 

EVELYN WAUGH 
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his new novel relates 
the history of a house 
and a family from 
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is God (15/-) 
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MOWAT 


A new book by the 
author of ‘« The Dog 
Who Wouldn't Be”’ 


The Grey 


Seas Under 
(15/-) 
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GORDON 


a new ‘Doctor’ book 
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lt over Europe they watched and waited. 
There was everything to lose or gain. 
The Pope had pledged a million gold 
ducats to support the first Spanish 
soldiers to set foot on English soil. The 
Liberty of England, the fate of Europe, turned 
upon THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH 
ARMADA. 


edoubtable, magnificent, the crescent form- 
ation of the Armada, 130 sails, stood off 
beyond the Eddystone; a floating wall, 
black and menacing, crowned with a 
multitude of towers — the Enterprise of Eng- 
land, outcome of a year of bustling prepara- 
tions and the climax of a religious conflict that 
divided the European world. 


edina Sidonia, commander of the In- 

vincible Armada, wrote ‘I am always 

seasick and always catch cold. Since 

I have no experience of the sea or of 
war I cannot feel that I should command so 
important an enterprise.’ Yet few could have 
excelled this reluctant admiral, gallant in 
action, resourceful in defeat. 


uthoritative, original, ingenious and ex- 
citing, GARRETT MATTINGLY’s THE 
DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH 
ARMADA is the Book Society’s 
October Choice, and the greatest publishing 
event of the autumn. Reviewing it in The 
Bookman Dr J. H. Plumb calls it ‘a faultless 
book; and one which most historians would 
have given half their working lives to have 
written’. 


rake, the tempestuous buccaneer, was 

to Catholic Spain the Enemy in person. 

Protestant princes of the North sent 

for his portrait; the tough, red beard 

and bright blue eyes became the symbol 

of England, as if the fate of the Queen’s fleet 

depended on that strange pirate’s whim. Yet 
his was a subordinate command. 


host of other personalities who took part 

in the struggle throughout Europe 
during that momentous year are 
brought to life by Professor MATTING- 

Ly’s new way of writing history. From the 
glorious opening of the Enterprise to the 
wretched crawl back to Corunna, THE 
DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA 
is told with unrivalled scholarship~and the 
narrative power of a great war correspondent. 
With 20 photogravure illus. and 2 maps, 25s. 


JONATHAN 
CAPE 
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Freud Over All 


Consciousness and Society: The Reorientation of European Thought, 1890-1930. By 
H. Stuart Hughes. (MacGibbon and Kee, 30s.) 


Tue history of ideas is a branch of knowledge 
which the empirical tradition of this country has 
tended to neglect; and yet mankind is the subject 
of history and the products of man’s mind ought 
therefore to be its highest concern. There are 
several distinct varieties of the history of ideas. 
On a popular level, jingoism, anti-Semitism or 
puritanism can be studied as if part of community 
folklore, treated as a piece of retrospective 
anthropology. At the other extreme the rarefied 
field of metaphysics must be treated by the his- 
torian posing as a philosopher. Then, in between 
anthropology and philosophy, lies the via mestra 
where historians study the ideas and aspirations 
of ruling minorities in society, tracing how 
Liberalism or the Enlightenment seeped down to 
a level where ideas resulted in action and became 
an obviously operative force in politics and 
economics. 

There are many traps for the intellectual his- 
torian who follows this road or its many bypaths, 
and they put his work among the most difficult 
forms of the historical art. Ideas are not measur- 
able in the same manner as one can count villein 
services or parliamentary representation. Cer- 
tainly they can be measured, but this is terrifyingly 
easy to do badly. There is also a temptation to 
relate and compare ideas to each other even where 
they are strictly incomparable. It is all too easy, 
moreover, to theorise about their practical effect, 
to link up in a causal relation Locke and the 
French Revolution, or Hegel and Bismarck. 

In the opposite direction another easy escape 
is merely to chronicle names and thoughts seria- 
tim, Plato then Aristotle, occasionally hazarding 
the suggestion that some influenced others by 
derivation or contrast, but more often just allot- 
ting good and bad marks to each and then pro- 
ceeding to the next entry. The excuse for this 
is that no one can ever be quite sure how far an 
idea was derived from events or ideas outside 
itself, just as no one can ever be sure how far 
any idea had a positive and ascertainable in- 
fluence on action. All we know for certain is that 
something can be learnt about actions from 
studying ideas related to them, and that an occur- 
rence in history is meaningless unless related to 
some state of mind in a living subject or object. 
This is not much, But at least it avoids extreme 
materialism on the one hand where ideas do not 
matter, and extreme idealism on the other where 
ideas alone are real and true. 

The intellectual historian must obviously be- 
lieve that ideas matter, but he may well not go 
so far as to put forward a causal and measurable 
relationship between ideas as an integrating and 
justifying principle of his work. And he may sub- 
stitute for this the subjective procedure of making 
his writing a personal encounter, a spiritual 
odyssey in his own soul, giving ideas a vital 
relationship to each other simply by seeing them 
in the light of his own value judgments. 

Perhaps this is the most realistic and effective 
procedure. The historian of ideas in any case will 
be forced to select, and this means being forced 
to use a subjective principle of selection, which 
in turn means passing judgment even if obliquely. 
He also knows that the most original thinkers can 
be the most untidy and the most unable to see 
the implications of their own ideas—with the 
result that he must try to tidy them up and make 
them intelligible, a process which is sure to be in 
some degree distorting. By stressing his own sub- 
jective approach he runs the risk of proving in- 
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sufficient or wrong-headed; nevertheless his 
juxtaposition of people and ideas, the tracing 
of relations and contradictions through the filter 
of his own mind, may be stimulating and instruc. 
tive even if at quite a distant remove from his raw 
material. 

This is certainly true of Consciousness and 
Society, a highly readable and sensitive text. 
book of intellectual history from 1890 to 1930, 
Stuart Hughes claims to be trying to identify and 
explain the whole spirit of an age, and yet his 
work makes better sense as the search by an in- 
dividual for ideas of personal relevance. Con- 
sidered in this way, many of the possible argu. 
ments against his selection of ideas and his method 
of treating them are beside the point. He has de- 
cided not to write the kind of history where 
thought and action are closely interwoven. He is 
not trying to illuminate the origins of Com- 
munism, Nazism or other political diseases of 
our time. His aim is different and narrower, 
Deliberately concentrating on Germany, France 
and Italy, he omits Russia and England from his 
field-of study, let alone the whole non-European 
world. Concerned only with social thought, he has 
left out all writers closely connected with politics 
and propaganda or whose importance lies mainly 
within their own special intellectual discipline. He 
has merely chosen, and given reason for choosing 
thinkers who have aimed at ‘intellectually ele. 
vated and classic formulations’ and influenced the 
general store of educated opinion in Europe. 

The 1890s were, for Professor Hughes, not just 





Absolute Beginners 
COLIN MACINNES 


‘The most interesting and amusing novel 
that has been published in this country for 
a long time.’ Encounter ‘Devastatingly 
shrewd... brilliantly shattering.’ Scotsman 
‘Fascinating, acute, credible.’ Mancheste 
Guardian ‘Brilliantly wise.’ Daily Mail 
‘Crammed with colour . .. most enjoyable’ 
Spectator ‘Authenric, passionate, vivid’ 
Evening Standard 6th Impression 15s 


To Feed the Hungry 


DANILO DOLCI 
Introduction by ALDOUS HUXLEY 


‘The effect of this book is to make the 
English reader reach for his gun, but Doici 
knows better. They tried that in Sicily # 
the nineteenth century, and got tortured 
as usual. Dolci’s answer is the slow, slow 
radiation in peace of common sense and 
good will from tiny enterprises.’ Th 
Observer ‘Danilo Dolci’s book is not oaly 
a literary but also a sociological mastef- 
piece.’ Times Literary Suppiement 

Illustrated 305 
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a fin de siécle but an epoch of intellectual revolu- 
tion greater than any since the sixteenth century. 
Jt was a decade which saw a fundamental attack 
begin against materialism and mechanism, an 
attack which on a wider scale also aimed at 
rationalism, progress and other surviving beliefs 
of the Enlightenment. The early nineteenth cen- 
tury had still. tended to consider man as a self- 
consciously rational person freely selecting among 
pondered alternatives in a world where reason was 
triumphing over evil. Whereas after 1890 this 
notion of freedom and reason was undermined 
in a number of different fields. Many leaders 
of the attack did in fact use the methods of 
rationalism and were to fight almost despite them- 
selves to salvage some of the rationalist heritage, 
but together they displaced the axis of European 
thought and newly defined man as something 
more (or less) than a rationally calculating animal. 
Freud emphasised the role of the unconscious in 
human motivation, Dilthey the radical subjectivity 
of historical knowledge, Bergson and Sorel the 
virtues of intuitional reasoning. 

It is for their contribution to or comment on 
this revolution that Professor Hughes makes his 
selection of the major thinkers of our age. Freud 
is the giant towering over all. Max Weber appears 
only just behind as the man who pushed all the 
dramatic contradictions of the age to their point 
of maximum lucidity. Third in the hierarchy, sur- 
prisingly, comes Croce, and some way behind 
follow Durkheim, Troeltsch, Meinecke, Jung and 
There is even room for six 
imaginative writers to exemplify the new trend: 
Alain-Fournier, Gide, Proust, Mann, Hesse and 
Pirandello. All these are presented with emphasis 
on their inter-relationships and common assump- 
tions in order to explore and define the cultural 
links which may seem characteristic of an age. 

The author's approach is essentially bio- 


a dozen others. 
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tumultuous welcome for 


Fredric Warburg 


his book on ‘the great and glorious 
gamble of publishing’ THE Times 


AN OCCUPATION FOR GENTLEMEN 
They say: OF THE AUTHOR 


‘This gifted publisher sounds like the Otto 
Preminger of publishing. Star quality’ 
PENELOPE GILLIATT, The Guardian 


OF HIS WIFE 
‘The outstanding portrait. Whenever she 
is in the room, the scene comes vividly 
to life’ THE TIMES LIT. suPP. 


OF HIS AUTHORS 
‘Irresistible backroom vignettes, including 
H. G. Wells’ KENNETH ALLSOP, Daily Mail 


His story is an important one because he 
has done important work’ JouN waINn, 
The Spectator 
‘Appallingly frank’ CHRISTOPHER DRIVER, 
Liv. Daily Post 
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graphical; he is concerned less with ideas as such 
than with how ideas grow from personal experi- 
ence and historical environment. He shows how 
Freud’s anthropological fantasies developed out 
of his own nature, and how Mosca’s views reflect 
his experience of Sicilian politics; and he likes to 
find the clue to a man’s intellectual career in the 
scarcely articulated presuppositions and aspira- 
tions of his mind. He is also fascinated by per- 
sonal and psychological dramas, by Péguy trying 
to reconcile Socialism and Catholicism, by Croce 
trying and failing to cope with the relativist 
implications of his own thought, by Meinecke 


wrestling to remain true to both Weimar and 


Potsdam and being forced to make a choice. 
Brilliant and suggestive book though this is, it 
will leave many people slightly unsatisfied. Some 
will object to the very idea of a spirit of the times 
located among a select number of thinkers. Others 
might say that the author’s chosen period does 
not hold together as a unit of study, or they may 


object that he has arbitrarily abstracted a number | 


of people and ideas in a way which does not 
cohere. To people interested in effects as well as 
causes he will have spent too much time relating 
ideas to individual minds and not enough relating 
them to the events of world history. Giovanni 
Gentile was in some ways a more practically 
effective thinker than Croce, but goes without 
mention here, and Treitschke is left out though 
he had more practical significance than other Ger- 
man thinkers more interesting in their own right. 
By another idiosyncrasy there is a notable absence 
of theologians and scientists—not a single refer- 
ence to Max Planck, who in his own important 
field was a pioneer in this same revolution. 

Does modern totalitarianism derive from the 
break-up of the belief in progress and ordered 
reason at the end of the nineteenth century? 
Where do the German neo-idealists fit into the 
background of Hitler, or Pareto and Mosca into 
the background of Mussolini? Does the fact that 
Heidegger, Jung and Gentile entered into com- 
promising associations with Fascism invalidate 
them to any extent as thinkers? These are ques- 


tions which Croce might say should be answered | 


by this kind of history. But Professor Hughes has 
deliberately written a different type of book, and 


his justification lies in the strong illumination | 


which he has thrown on many corners of the age 


which immediately fathered the world of today. | 


DENIS MACK SMITH 


A Round of Hospitals 


Scenes from Institutional Life. By John Vaizey. 
(Faber, 10s. 6d.) 
Provincial Pleasures. 
(Robert Hale, 21s.) 
I Forgot to Tell You. By L. E. Jones. (Hart-Davis, 
2Is.) 
Mr. Vaizey’s book is a brief autobiographical 
fragment covering a period of nearly two years in 
his early teens when he was a patient in various 
public hospitals. Even if few of us are completely 
healthy, most people have only a slight acquaint- 
ance with hospitals, and the world of the long- 


By Norman Nicholson. 


term patient is as littlke known as the life in an | 


enclosed monastery. Mr. Vaizey’s picture is 
scarcely encouraging. After a major operation, 
from which he nearly didn’t recover, he spent 
several weeks in a large general hospital, where 
he suffered the most appalling medical neglect. 
Admittedly, this was in wartime, when many of 


the best doctors and nurses were away at the | 


war and conditions were unusually bad. Mr. 
Vaizey’s account of this period is almost un- 


bearably painful, though at the same time it is | 


intensely absorbing, the more so for his lucidity 
and detachment, 








PAMELA 
HANSFORD 
JOHNSON 


The Humbler 
Creation 


‘This is a novel in the “Middlemarch” tradition, 
where every moral crux is faced and followed 
through; it is also Miss Hansford Johnson’s most 
serious achievement to date. PETER GREEN ( Daily 
Telegraph) BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE 16s 


STORM 
JAMESON 
A Day Off 


Two short novels and four stories which show 
the variety of Storm Jameson’s great powers as 
a writer. * one of the most satisfying of 
British authors... the collection is superb.’ 
Books and Bookmen 18s 


WALTER 
MACKEN 
Seek the Fair Land 


‘Seek the Fair Land’ isa splendidly readable novel 
set in Ireland at the time of Cromwell’s invasion 
... first class entertainment.’ The Bookman 16s 


JANE DUNCAN 
My Friend Muriel 


My Friends the Miss Boyds has had a consider- 
able and continuing success. My Friend Muriel, 
moving, funny and continuously alive and fresh, 
will do even better. Ocr. 22 15s 


ROY HARROD 


The Prof: 
A memoir of Lord Cherwell 


‘It is a candid record of a chequered relation- 
ship... Sir Roy will whet the appetite of all 
who remember ‘the Prof’ as Sir Winston 
Churchill’s one man Brains Trust and, no doubt, 
of a wider and younger audience that has never 
heard of Lindemann.’ The Listener 25s 


A. L. ROWSE 


The Elizabethans 
and America 


This expansion of the first series of Trevelyan 
lectures to be given at Cambridge forms a 
pendant to the author’s Expansion of Elizabethan 
England 8 Plates 25s 
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Mr. Vaizey has an admirable prose style, 
which gives his book a certain literary dis- 
tinction, in addition to its considerable documen- 
tary interest. Despite his preoccupation with his 
own intense pain and physical humiliations, he 
continued to be aware of the repulsive or gro- 
tesque incidents that surrounded him: ‘One night 
the man opposite me, who was not allowed to 
drink because he had a perforated duodenal 
ulcer, drank his mouthwash and died with a 
gurgle, after a bout of prolonged screaming.’ One 
could not imagine a worse environment for a 
sensitive boy of fourteen. Eventually he was taken 
to a children’s hospital in the country, where 
things were a little better, though not all that 
much. The medical treatment improved, but he 
was still subject to the callousness—verging on 
brutality—of the doctors, the petty power-lust of 
some of the senior nursing staff, and the total 
lack of privacy. Mr. Vaizey conveys vividly the 
dominant danger of all such institutions: the 
refusal to treat their inmates as persons. They 
are regarded, rather, as minor cogs in a 
mechanism whose smooth operation has become 
an end in itself. Having myself spent several years 
in similar hospitals during childhood and adoles- 
cence I can vouch for the absolute accuracy of 
the picture he presents, even though I escaped 
some of its worst horrors. Scenes from Institu- 
tional Life is a powerful plea for the reform of 
our hospital system, and for a genuinely 
psychosomatic approach to the business of 
healing. 

Provincial Pleasures is a more cheerful book, 
though not without its serious side. It is a semi- 
fictionalised account of a year in the small Cum- 
berland iron-mining town where Mr. Nicholson 
lives. There is perhaps a slight note of smugness, 





Duckworth Books 





Coming this autumn 


Osbert Sitwell 
‘ COLLECTED STORIES. Reissue of the 
560-page omnibus which has been out of 
print some years. Includes Triple Fugue, 
Dumb Animal, Death of a God. ‘ 


Susan Tweedsmuir 
DASHBURY PARK is her new novel of 
Victorian country house life, in the manner 
of Cousin Harriet. 13/6 


Victor Nollo 
WILL YOU BE MY PARTNER? gives 
at-your-elbow advice on bidding 250 hands 
in battle conditions. By the author of Bridge 
Psychology. 10/6 


T. A. Layton 
The third revised, much enlarged, edition 
of CHOOSE YOUR WINE, the well-known 
handbook for amateurs. 12/6 


M. A. Seljouk 
MY GODDESS: A Devotional Epic is the 
literary curiosity of 1959; written in English 
by a 22 year old Pakistani poet. 8/6 
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and a little too much Milk Wood (‘“Ah, would 
you?” shouts Mrs. Makeweight, the butcher’s 
wife, as she catches sight of Councillor Quorum 
watching her in her nightie’), but it was worth 
writing and is certainly worth reading. It shows 
the vitality that persists in small regional com- 
munities, and suggests that there are still con- 
texts in which that much abused word ‘organic’ 
might be meaningfully used. 

1 Forgot to Tell You is a rather fragmentary 
collection of anecdotes, presumably left over from 
the author’s previous sequence of autobiographi- 
cal volumes. As an evocation of life among the 
right people in the years before, during and after 
the First World War they have a certain tenuous 
charm, though few of them are particularly mem- 
orable. Readers who enjoyed the earlier books will 
probably like this one too, though perhaps not 
quite so much. 

BERNARD BERGONZI 


Head of Resentment 


The Growth of British Industrial Relations, 
1906-14, By E. H. Phelps Brown. (Macmillan, 
42s.) 

PROFESSOR PHELPS Brown knows many of the 

byways of his subject and has an acute and ques- 

tioning mind. Consequently his book is full of 
good things: a neat argument of the effect of 
family size on distribution of income; a useful 
little section on the early years of the General 
Federation of Trade Unions; and many novel 
answers to probing questions. He gives a good 
deal of space to exploring the unique British 
relationship between the State and collective bar- 
gaining, so strange to any foreigner. He is also 
free from the political bias which sees the ‘New 

Unionism’ of 1889 as the stimulant needed to 

revive a moribund trade unionism. 

All these virtues give his study a strong claim 
to be the first serious generai history of British 
trade unionism and industrial relations since the 
first edition of Sidney and Beatrice Webb’s History 
of Trade Unionism appeared in 1894. Since then 
there have been the lamentable 1920 Edition, the 
late G. D. H. Cole’s useful summaries, books on 
union government, histories of individual unions, 
journalistic pot-boilers; but no major history. 

As he moves from one clear, neat and rounded 
paragraph to the next, however, the reader must 
begin to wonder where he is being led. The 
ostensible aim of the book is to discover why ‘such 
a head of resentment and intransigence’ had built 
up by 1906-1914. The chapter on ‘Strife 1906-1914’ 
is, however, the most unsatisfactory in the book. 
It gives uneven accounts of a few of the strikes 
of the period with a skimpy and superficial 
analysis. Moreover, it is preceded by twenty-four 
pages of ‘synopsis,’ 215 pages on the nineteenth 
century and seventy-eight on the ‘Institutions and 
Procedures of 1906.’ The reader may want to know 
what much of the preliminary 300 pages have to 
do with the matter, and in many instances Profes- 
sor Phelps Brown offers no answer. In fact, they 
are justified as an account of the development of 
industrial relations in the nineteenth century, or 
not at all, and the reader will make more of it if 
he recognises this from the start. 

If he has a central theme, it is that the rela- 
tions between government and unions took shape 
before the turn of the century, and all that has 
happened since has made no fundamental change. 
If this is true (and the statement that ‘the system 
of British industrial relations remains today in 
essentials as it was before the First World War’ 
is perhaps the most startling in the book) it re- 
quires a volume on its own, not a brief treatment 
in a concluding chapter, 
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There are other arresting statements, and Pro 
fessor Phelps Brown has a tantalising habit of 
concealing his evidence for them. For example, 
we are told that district collective bargaining 
developed in Britain because employers preferred 
it to company bargaining; that ironworkers 
‘accepted the sliding scale as a way of making 
general wage changes’ because ‘the unions would 
not or could not associate effectively for general 
wage negotiations’; that farmworkers came to 
trade unionism late because ‘to the farmworker 
labour and neighbourhood alike brought, with 
exiguous incomes, deep-going satisfactions and 
reassurances." 

All these propositions may, on investigation, 
turn out to be as correct as they are interesting, 
But I am certainly not prepared to accept them 
without evidence, and of this Professor Phelps 
Brown offers, so far as I can discover, not a scrap 
—either for them, or for a score like them. Too 
much criticism, however, would be ingratitude. 
Professor Phelps Brown has shown more insight 
into his subject than any writer of this century. 
It is a book to be read, even if it is not a model of 
how to write a book. 

H. A. CLEGG 


Before the Mayflower 


The Elizabethans and America. By A. L. Rowse. 
(Macmillan, 25s.) 
It was appropriate that Dr. Rowse should be 
asked to give the first Trevelyan Lectures. He has 
long proclaimed himself an admirer of G. M. 
Trevelyan as a historian, and he shares with him 
a conviction that history should be written with 
a liveliness that will appeal to the non-specialist 





THE BLACK 
DIARIES 


An account of Roger Casement’s 
life and times with a collection 
of bis diaries and public writings 


by Peter Singleton-Gates 
& Maurice Girodias 


Published in an edition limited 
to 2,000 copies. 


“ At last the public at large can read most 
of the yl diaries of Sir Roger Casement 
and make up their minds whether their 
contents have any relevance to their author’s 
treachery ... there is not a word in them 
that could affect the charge of treason at all. 
Only this can explain the Government's 
reluctance to allow the diaries to be seen, and 
we owe a great debt to the authors of this 
book for forcing the Government’s hand in 
the matter. 

“It should be made quite clear that The 
Black Diaries is a long and serious account 
of an event of great importance. There is 
little that a smut hunter would find 
interesting.” NEWS CHRONICLE 


Illustrated £5.58 net 
Sidgwick & Jackson 
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THE 


reader. Both have acted upon this conviction with 
great success: Dr. Rowse may well claim to be 
the G. M. Trevelyan of his generation. Dr. 
Rowse’s theme is a good one. He relates all that 
is known of English attempts to colonise North 
America before the Pilgrim Fathers, and shows 
how arbitrary is the convention that dates 
American history from their arrival. The 
Elizabethan pre-history has less successful but 
no less courageous and harrowing stories, and 
equally fascinating personalities. All this was 
known to specialist historians: but Dr. Rowse 
has brought it together, added it up, and given us 
his own observations. He is especially interesting 
on reflections of America in Elizabethan litera- 
ture. Dr. Rowse is always happiest with nautical 
types, especially when they have a dash of the 
pirate about them. He tells an up-to-date version 
of the old story of the sea-dogs, with gusto and 
unabashed pride: ‘the Victorians, Froude and 
Kingsley, were roughly if somewhat crudely 
right.’ 

Dr. Rowse’s style has always been that of the 
spoken word, and in these lectures his idiosyn- 
crasies are less irritating than in his more solemn 
works. Every now and then he thwacks his old 
enemies, Puritans and democrats: but he does 
it perfunctorily, as though (wrongly) he thinks 
his readers expect it and (rightly) he is thoroughly 
bored with the bladder as a weapon. In fact Dr. 
Rowse is brought to a grudging admiration of 
some Puritans, despite their attitude to ‘the dear 
Church of England.’ It would be difficult for some- 
one whose standards of judgment are esthetic not 
to have some such feeling for Governors Bradford 
and Winthrop; and at least they shared Dr. 
Rowse’s contempt for ordinary people. This is a 
useful, stimulating and only mildly annoying 
book. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 


A Rage to Die 


From the Terrace. By John O'Hara. (Cresset 
Press, 25s.) 

The House at Adampur. By Anand Lall. (Dennis 
Dobson, 1 5s.) 

The Hiding Place. By Robert Shaw. (Chatto and 
Windus, 15s.) 

Tents of Wickedness. By 


(Gollancz, 16s.) 


Peter de Vries. 
From the Terrace is a maggoty slice of life: 900 
pages of Alfred Eaton's, complete or over- 
complete with the sexual activities of the hero, his 
wives, friends, enemies and neutrals. The Ameri- 
can way of life. it would seem, consists of two 
things, bed and desk, the one as crooked as the 
other. In the present case, though, the business 
business is considerably less boring than the 
pleasure business. Mr. O'Hara is attempting, a la 
Mann, the meticulous and exhaustive: the result 
is exhausting. No one will object to a footnote 
listing the subjects Alfred took for his entrance 
to Princeton in 1915. But the ‘realism’ is so ten- 
dentious: a character appears once, solely for the 
purpose of describing its love-life or (to use the 
author’s term) how it ‘makes sex.’ Coyness goes 
hand in glove with frankness; the second Mrs. 
Eaton intimates her pregnancy thus: ‘Have you 
hoticed that I’ve been available for the art of love 
without any five-day interruptions?’ 

We gather from the portentous preface that 
Alfred—Wall Street to Washington—turns out a 
failure. Yet the novel never indicates the stand- 
ards by which he is judged. We are also told that 
the story is more than the story of one man. 
Actually it is rather less. Alfred is stifled at birth, 
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by the mass of detail laid up for him. As a charac- 
ter he can’t compete with Mr. Toad (of Toad 
Hall), little as we know about the latter's sex life. 
Only a specialist can judge the background docu- 
mentation. As a common reader, I would suggest 
that, in devoting such loving loveless detail to 
what he claims is a human being, Mr. O'Hara has 
struck a notable blow for the death-wish. 
Though their jackets do not glitter with adjecti- 
val honours, the next two novels can be warmly 
recommended. The House at Adampur, in the 
time when the British were “building their own last 
road—into the sea,’ introduces not peasant heroes 
but the gilded youth of the Independence Move- 
ment. And gilded age as well. The Raja’s mistress 
is singing to him: ‘Friend, were you lost last night 
in sleep . . .. He takes another shot of Scotch. 
‘What was this about last night? He could not 
think where he had been.’ The song continues, 
‘But not the nightingale till morn .. .’ The Raja is 
pleased. ‘The scene had shifted to the warbler of 
the poetic arborage. His life was not being investi- 
gated.” Already the old reprobate is more of a 
character than Alfred Eaton is after several 
hundred pages. The British are treated devastat- 
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30 van Gogh paintings 
in full colour—FREE 
To readers of the SPECTATOR 


Desprre pisraeit's classic definition of the three 
degrees of untruthfulness—‘“‘lies, damned lies and 
statistics’”—figures can be highly instructive. The 
Folio Society, for example, has just pulled off one 
of the major successes of postwar publishing in 
increasing its membership by over 60% during the 


| last twelve months. To cap this impressive achieve- 
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ingly but without bitterness. And the ending—Jai, | 


the young political leader, inherits the pleasure- 


house and with it reinherits the India which 
existed before politics were born—is neatly 
turned. 


The Hiding Place is a cellar in Bonn where 
Corporal Hans Frick keeps two British airmen, 
shot down in 1944. He takes good care of them— 
even to providing a sun-lamp—but neglects to 
mention that the war has ended. He needs them. 
In 1952, when Frick develops heart trouble, he 
releases them, into the Germany of the ‘economic 
miracle’, the world of ‘localised wars’ and chloro- 
phyll in toothpaste. Wilson, who discovers a voca- 
tion for writing, is a sound creation; Connolly, 
with his ill-defined angst, is the only point at 
which pretentiousness threatens. The novel ends, 
very satisfyingly, on Primrose Hill: Connolly in 
pursuit of a pretty girl, and Wilson and Frick on 
a bench planning the rest of their life together. 
Far-fetched perhaps—yet more realistic than Mr. 
O'Hara's realism. 

Tents of Wickedness, says J. P. Marquand, is 
‘a work of art.” Its second paragraph begins, ‘He 
had lately been rereading the works of John P. 
Marquand, with enormous pleasure. The writing 
slides into Marquanderie, then into the Faulkner- 
ian mode, then—but the difficulty is that Mr. de 





Vries always seems to be parodying somebody's | 


style even if only what would be his own if only 
he weren't. As a parodist he excels. The Joycean 
sequence is nice (‘Sister Carrie Me Back to old 
Virginibus Puerisque’), so is Sweetie’s poem which 
starts ‘Loveliest of pies, the cherry now . . .. Not 
all the humour is literary. ‘My parents are in the 
iron and steel business. Oh, they are? Yes—my 
mother irons while my father steals.” 

The action turns on a fey poetess who is to be 
rescued from the ivory tower of her virginity by 

-well, by a man. Sweetie has a grandmother, 
Mme. Piquepuss—‘if you please.. comments the 
talkative New Yorkative blurb. If you do, this 
book will convulse you; if not quite, not quite. 
The central situation is rather unfunny or even, 
if you please, a wee bit nasty. Still, the incidental 
fireworks blaze brilliantly—there’s a splendid 
account of the hero worming his way through a 
crowded party—and, in the neighbourhood of 
From the Terrace, much can be forgiven in return 
for this one quip alone: * “Why do modern novel- 
ists dish out so much sex? Why have they always 
got everybody in the sack?” “Maybe they don’t 
know the facts of life.” ° Not a work of art, but an 
energetically artful work. 


ment, it is now making a quite remarkable offer— 
a magnificent volume of van Gogh reproductions 
completely free of charge! Entitled ‘Portrait of 
Provence’, this is a book measuring 11}” « 8&” 
containing 30 plates in full colour with descriptive 
text. Here are many of van Gogh’s most famous 
works, works into which he poured all his intensity 
of feeling, all his rebelliousness and all his passion- 
ate sense of colour. 

The Folio Society, as you may know, was 
founded twelve years ago with the express aim of 
producing books as attractive to look at as they 
are to read. The success of this venture has been 
notable. Members have been able to buy copies of 
great and lesser classics, beautifully illustrated, 
finely designed, bound often in the lavishly gold- 
tooled style which was once the prerogative of 
royal libraries—and all at a price no higher than 
ordinary books. 





In its list are none of last year’s best-sellers- 
Instead, the Society concentrates on the great 
books of the world and on some of the more 


fascinating byways of history and literature. 
Herodotus, Defoe and Jane Austen rub shoulders 
with Dostoevsky and de Maupassant; The Golden 
Ass and Father Brown are there, as are an eye- 
witness account of The Trial of Charles 1, a 
Burmese Life of the Buddha, and that classic 
compendium of crime, The New Newgate Calendar. 

There is no subscription—to join you need only 
order four books from a varied list of over 50 


| titles and you receive the van Gogh ‘Portrait 


of Provence’, free. For 20 pp. illustrated Pro- 


| Spectus, including four colour plates, post the 


| coupon to The Membership Secretary, Folio 


Society, 70 Brook St., London W.1. 





Please send me, without obligation, the 1960 Folio 
Society Prospectus. sp.3 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 








LONDON SHOP PROPERTY 
TRUST | 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


Tue Twenty-eighth annual general meeting of London 
Shop Property Trust Limited was held on October 9 
in London, Sir Cyril Black, J.P., D.L., F.R.I.CS., 
F.A.1., chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circulated 
statement: 

I am confident that the Certified Accounts of the 
Company and its Subsidiaries for the year ended 30th 
April 1959 will be regarded by our Stockholders as 
eminently satisfactory. 

Property and General Revenue: The property 
and general revenue, after charging ground rents 
and expenses, has risen from £46,928 in 1958 to 
£126,292 in 1959, and the balance of profit car- 


ried down to the Appropriation Account, before | 


provision for taxation, has risen from £38,967 in 1958 
to £81,585 in 1959. Furthermore, the net profit, before 
taxation, in 1958 included nearly £20,000 in respect of 
profits on sales of properties by dealing Companies, a 
necessarily fluctuating source of profit, whereas in 
1959 no profits of this character were earned, the 
whole of the 1959 profits being of a normal character 
and therefore likely to be maintained in future years. 

Progress Report: A statistical table is presented for 
the first time and shows the very great progress which 
the company has made under its present Board of 
Directors. The net profit after tax of the company 
has risen from £225 in 1952 to £31,815 (after special 
provision towards future taxation of £10,000) for the 
year under review. 


New Developments: A new Company, L.S.P. In- | 


vestments Ltd. was incorporated on 3rd March, 1959, 
to undertake the development of a most important 
site in the centre of a large industrial city in the 
provinces by the erection of a new block of shops 
and offices. Negotiations with regard to this develop- 
ment are proceeding smoothly, and building opera- 
tions are likely to commence in the near future. We 
are also in the advanced stages of negotiating a 
Building Lease for an important site, in a premier 
position, in a large town in the Midlands. 

Your Directors envisage a prosperous and progres- 
sive future for the Group. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


KINTA KELLAS RUBBER 





Tue 49th annual general meeting of Kinta Kellas 
Rubber Estates, Limited was held on October 8 in 
London, Mr. J. R. Tannock (the chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

We have a profit for the year of £39,893 which 
shows a decline of £10,212 from the previous year’s 
result. This compares with the fall we experienced 
last year when-our profit was reduced by £11,141. 

Our crop showed a welcome increase of 88,600 Ibs. 
over the previous year’s crop. This year should show 
a further increase, and we may look forward with 
confidence to a continuing rise in our output for 
some years to come as our immature areas reach 
maturity. 

An area of 76 acres of old rubber on our Perak 
Estate was cut out and replanted. We also extended 
the planted acreage of our Kelpin Estate in Negri 
Sembilan by an additional 80. During the present year 
we are limiting our replanting on Kinta Kellas 
Estate to 32 acres, and for the time being, maintain- 
ing our immature rubber on our Kelpin Estate with- 
out further extending the planted acreage. Our pre- 
sent position is sound. 

During the first six months of this year, the aver- 
age price level has risen by very nearly 4d. per Ib., 
and world stocks have been reduced by an estimated 
30,000 tons. It would seem that the position is such 
that your Company will have a successful and satis- 
factory year. 

The report was adopied and a total distribution of 
25% approved. 
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THE MORNING AFTER IN THE CITY 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THE most sordid of general 
elections, in which promises of 
material gain were bandied about 
by both parties, ended up with a 
pretty sordid scramble for shares 
on the Stock Exchange. Certainly 
Throgmorton Street has never 
had it so good—with a record 
turnover of ‘bargains’ three 
times that of a year ago. At 
the end of 1957 the market value 
of all the equity shares quoted on 
the Stock Exchange was £8,834 million. By the 
end of 1958 it had risen to £12,210, and as the 
Financial Times index has gone up since then by 


| around 30 per cent. the present market value must 
| be over £15,500 million. It will soon, no doubt, be 


double what it was at the time of Mr. Thorney- 
croft’s deflation. This capital appreciation of 
£6,700 million accrues directly to about 24 mil- 
lion shareholders, say 5 per cent. of the popula- 
tion. . Indirectly, it benefits the hundreds of 
thousands who own ‘with profits’ policies of the 
life assurance companies and societies, the pen- 
sioners whose pension funds are invested in 
ordinary shares and the clergy of the Church of 
England, whose Commissioners had the wisdom 
to put over 40 per cent. of their funds into equities. 
But it does not bless the whole nation; it blesses 
only a small privileged section of it—the ordinary 
shareholders. Sooner or later the new Conserva- 
tive Government will have to reconsider the ques- 
tion of imposing some tax upon capital growth, if 
it does not want to have a lot of trouble from 
wage claims. 

Incidentally, legislation will also be needed to 
tighten up the control of building societies and 
unit trusts and the rules for take-over bids. It is 
good to see that a working party has already been 
formed at the suggestion of the Governor of the 
Bank to consider the whole procedure for take- 
over bids and company amalgamations. This is 
expected to issue rules for the guidance of finance 
houses and its recommendations should be passed 
on to the Board of Trade which is preparing to 
revise the Companies Act, as the Prime Minister 
has promised. If the City is wise, a Stock Exchange 
boom should be made the occasion for a searching 
of the capitalist conscience and the promulgation 
of financial reforms. 

How far will the boom go? I suggested a month 
ago that a Conservative victory would mean the 
final elimination of the undervaluation of British 
equity shares for which the last Labour regime 
had been responsible. It would not be surprising, I 
thought, to see the Financial Times index of 
industrial equity shares, then 255, rise to 323 to 
bring the average yield down from 43 per cent. to 
3} per cent. The post-election orgy on the Stock 
Exchange brought it down too suddenly to 44 
per cent.—with the index at 285—and when this 
level has been more soundly established (after 
the inevitable profit-taking) the market should 
resume its rise. With continental equities yielding 
on the average only between 2} per cent. and 3 per 
cent. and American just over 3 per cent. there is 
still an attraction in British equities for the over- 
seas investor. A fully convertible £ on capital 
account, which is the next goal of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (he has already got security 
sterling up to $2.80), would encourage the 
foreigner to shop in London for his equity invest- 
ments. 

The only disturbing factor is the rise in money 
rates in the United States which could eventually 


break Wall Street and lead to heavy selling in 
Throgmorton Street. Mr. Amory, who does not 
like the current gambling on the Stock Exchange, 
might seize this as an opportunity to kill the boom 
—and avoid a capital gains tax. He has had no 
clear guidance from the Radcliffe Committee on 
the dangers and disadvantages of dear money and 
he may rashly be imagining that raising the rate 
of interest to check a Stock Exchange boom would 
have no serious ill-effects economically. The truth 
is that the appetite for equity shares will not be 
quenched unless and until the long-term rate of 
interest rises high enough to restrain investment 
in both the public and the private sectors of the 
economy, for it is an inadequate investment total 
put aside from the national income which in the 
end adversely affects company profits and divi- 
dend prospects. Mr. Amory, like President 
Eisenhower, will not find it easy to check a Stock 
Exchange boom without checking the whole 
economy. 

The lessons of this financial spree are plain 
enough on the morning after. Freedom works in 
the financial markets to encourage greed for quick 
profits and a ‘killing’: it leads on to wild excesses 
in speculation—in property deals, in take-over 
mergers, in equity shares generally. So far the 
Stock Exchange boom has helped the economic 
recovery, for it has enabled companies to raise 
money easily for expansion and has encouraged 
the privileged speculators to cash in some of their 
profits for spending on consumer goods and con- 
sumer durables. The boom in the consumer goods 
trades will eventually spill over into capital goods, 
but if it begins to interfere with exports it will incur 
the wrath of the Chancellor who will begin to 
think of some restraining action in his next 
Budget. If only Stock Exchange booms could be 
relied upon to behave themselves like gentlemen 
and not spivs! 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


RIDAY Of last week was not a day of which the 

City should be proud. The Stock Exchange 
became a bedlam. Shouting brokers besieged the 
jobbers and in the frantic rush to acquire shares 
the jobbers, who had levelled up their books 
before polling day, cocked up their prices to 
fantastic heights. The steel market saw perhaps 
the worst of the unseemly scrambles. I think the 
test is now not so much the dividend yield as the 
earnings yield. On this basis some steel shares are 
still relatively cheap. For example, SOUTH DUR- 
HAM, after a rise of 10s. to 50s., is still giving an 
earnings yield of over 20 per cent., and COLVILLES, 
after a rise of 2s. 6d. to 55s., is returning over 
16 per cent. As continental and American buy- 
ing come in, as more issues of unit trust shares are 
made, as institutional investors add to their port- 
folios from their constant stream of new money, 
British equity shares seem destined for higher 
levels still. ; 


Venesta 

In view of the sharp rise in the ‘leaders’ the 
cautious investor will now be looking in the 
equity class below for more attractive yields. I 
would call attention to VENESTA which recently 
sold its aluminium foil business to Reynolds-Tube 
Investments for £5 million. Of this payment 
£1,625,000 is to be returned to shareholders by 
way of a tax-free capital return of 20s. per share. 
Thus the company is retaining in its business 
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£3,375,000, equivalent to over 40s. per share, for 
new developments, and I would be surprised if the 
able chairman, Mr. Stanley Field, does not turn 
this to very good account. These developments 
will probably be in the packaging trade, for the 
company’s remaining activities include plywood 
and tea-chest trading and the manufacture of 
collapsible tubes, metal-faced plywood and con- 
tainers, with subsidiaries making plywood in 
France and Finland. For the twelve months to 
June last net profits were over 40 per cent. higher 
at £825,000 and are currently running at £1 mil- 
lion a year. The dividend for the twelve months has 
been raised from 124 per cent. to 15 per cent. and 
it is forecast that 74 per cent. will be paid for 
the six months to December 31. As the aluminium 
foil business accounted for just over half the 
trading profits the earnings must strictly be written 
down from 50 per cent. to 25 per cent. temporarily, 
until the cash is invested, but it is not expected 
that the dividend will be reduced. The shares have 
risen to 88s. Allowing for the 20s. capital repay- 
ment the return is 4.4 per cent., but allowing for 
the 40s. cash retained per share the equity is really 
valued at 28s., giving an earnings yield on the 
remaining business of 18 per cent. and a potential 
dividend yield of 10 per cent. 
Wilkins and Mitchell 

Another promising share outside the ‘leader’ 
class is WILKINS AND MITCHELL. This company 





COMPANY MEETING 


A. C. COSSOR LIMITED 


A COMPARATIVELY SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


Tue 21st annual general meeting of A. C. Cossor 
Limited was held on October 13 in London, The Most 
Hon. The Marquess of Exeter, K.C.M.G., LL.D. (the 
Chairman), presiding. 

In his circulated address, the Chairman, comment- 
ing on the disposal of Cossor Radio & Television 
Ltd., said: “No payment had been made on account 
of the purchase price at the date of the Accounts, but 
substantial sums have since been received, so that the 
Bank Overdraft has now been considerably reduced.” 


TRADING 

After reviewing the financial results, Lord Exeter 
continued : Radar & Electronics : The turnover and 
profits of Cossor Radar & Electronics Ltd. were satis- 
factory, and roughly the same as in the previous year. 
Trading for the current year has been satisfactory so 
far, but conditions are not helped by the recession in 
the aircraft industry. 

Cables : The turnover and profits of Sterling Cable 
Co. Ltd. were also very similar to those of the pre- 
vious year—no small achievement in a period in which 
many cable manufacturers had a difficult time. 

Communications: (Cosser Communications 
Ltd. continues to make its way into the field, and its 
order book is developing well. 

Instruments : Cossor Instruments Ltd. also had a 





rather unusual year. Trading was on much the same | 


scale as before, but its profits were reduced to a low 
figure by heavy expenditure on new developments. 

Cabinets: Lea Bridge Cabinet Works Ltd. began 
the year with a slack period, but recovered strongly 
in the later part of the year. Business in the current 
year has so far been brisk. 

Domestic Equipment: Best Products Ltd. made 
further progress in recovery. New products were intro- 


Co. | 


manufactures’ mechanical power presses and 
machine tools and also the well-known ‘Servis’ 
washing machine. The shares were issued to the 
public at the end of last year at 8s. and rose 
steadily this year to touch 15s. when the report 
for the year ending March showed a very sharp 
rise in profits and an increase in the dividend from 
15 per cent. to 17 per cent. The shares withstood 
the mad weekend scramble with a rise of only 
1s. 9d. to 16s. 9d. A one-for-four scrip bonus has 
been made and if the dividend on the increased 
capital is raised from the equivalent 13.6 per cent. 
to 15 per cent. the shares at the present price 
return around 4 per cent. 


COMPANY NOTES 


INCE the close of the accounts for Kepong 

(Malay) Rubber Estates on December 31, 
1958, the company has suffered the loss of its 
chairman, Mr. T. J. Cumming. The new chairman, 
Mr. L. I. Simpson, reports hopefully for the future 
and states that a further 1,401 acres of rubber are 
being replanted in Nigeria. The group’s total 
rubber crop was 10,143,500 Ib., an increase on 
the previous year. It is interesting to learn that 
outside the Malayan estates, the company has 
large investments in other countries which, in a 
few years’ time, will be revenue-producing and 
will add considerably to the company’s profits. 
Because of this diversification of interests, it is 
intended to change the name of the company to 
Kepong (Holdings) Ltd. The major part of the 
company’s crop is sold in the form of latex, under 
the trade name of Lacentex. Last year the com- 
pany acquired the Buntar Rubber Estates. The 
group trading profit amounted to £212,384, pro- 


| ducing a net profit, after tax, of £193,654. Last year 


| Austin cars and commercial 


the capital was increased by a one-for-three scrip 
issue, but the dividend is maintained at 20 per cent. 
on the increased capital, so that the 2s. ordinary 
shares at 3s. yield 13.35 per cent. 

In May, 1958, H. A. Saunders, distributors of 
vehicles, made 
an offer to the public of 2,200,000 2s. ordinary 
shares at 2s. 6d., since when the profits earned for 
the year to March 31, 1959, have exceeded those 
forecast and constitute a record. Trading profits 
were up from £275,287 to £311,327 and the net 
profit from £101,946 to £115,949. The balance 


| sheet, which is strong, does not reflect the recent 


| issue of shares which produced an amount of 





duced and less profitable lines reduced. The position | 


is healthier and the prospects better than for some 
time past. 

Outlook : We have cut out, not without cost, the 
main source of the unsatisfactory position of the 
Group in recent times. The result has been a com- 
Paratively successful year. There is, however, still 
scope for further progress, both in our trading results 
and in our financial position, and to this we are bend- 
ing our energies. 

The report was adopted and the dividend of 5°% 
approved. 





£123,000. The company has been able to acquire 
Allen Motors (Cheltenham), partly satisfied by a 
cash payment of £39,000, and has also reduced its 
bank overdraft from £171,115 to £118,302. The 
chairman forecasts that this year’s figures should 
be as good as last year’s, as trading profits for the 
first five months of 1959 are very satisfactory. The 
dividend of 10 per cent. has been declared on the 
smaller capital, now increased to £480,000 by a 
scrip issue; it appears to be covered at least four 
times by present earnings. The 2s. ordinary shares 
at 4s. are therefore giving a fair yield of 5 per cent. 

English Stockings will, it is believed, shortly 
be changing its name as the nature of the com- 
pany’s business has now been altered. In March, 
1958, the company purchased the capital of 
Frank H. Ayling for £600,000. This company con- 
trols various subsidiaries. The company’s year end 
has been changed to March 31, 1959, and the 
accounts cover a period of fifteen months. This has 
been a beneficial change as profits have risen 
enormously from £22,447 to a record of £93,683. 
After tax the net profit. was £40,687 higher at 
£53,652. The capital has now been increased to 
£629,440 on which a dividend of 10 per cent. has 
been declared. The 2s. ordinary shares at 3s. 6d. 
yield 5.7 per cent. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


CRYSTALATE (HOLDINGS) 


BETTER OUTLOOK 


TxE annual general meeting of Crystalate (Holdings), 
Ltd., was held on October 14 in London, Mr. Jack 
Lesser, chairman and managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement for the year to March 31, 1959: 

The consolidated accounts show a profit of 
£55,226 compared with £82,226 and the net profits 
are £34,910 compared with £39,284. The directors 
recommend a dividend of 74%, less tax, on the 
Ordinary shares, which will, with the 5% interim 
dividend paid by Crystalate Limited, make a total of 
124%, the same as in the previous year. The Consoli- 
dated Balance Sheet of the group continues to show 
a sound financial position. 

The disappointing sudden change round in trading 
conditions during the year under review adversely 
affected our final results. However, in the current 
period of trading our available internal figures 
indicate an improvement to date and the order boo 
this year compared with the period last year is ind 
much stronger. 

In view of the repercussions on British trade made 
by world wide events it is most hazardous to venture 
forecasts beyond certain defined periods. Yet, pro- 
viding we do not encounter a general trade recession 
before the end of this year we shall be able to look 
forward to an overall improvement in the group's 
results. 

I have always advocated and advised shareholders 
that they could retain confidence and justifiable 
optimism in the ability, conscientiousness and loyalty 
shown by their employees, staff and executives. These 
qualities have brought your companies into a 
reputable position in the Plastics Industry and I am 
confident this will be maintained. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 








SCRIBBANS-KEMP 


CURRENT TRADING IMPROVEMENT 


Tue thirty-second Annual General Meeting of 
Scribbans-Kemp Limited was held on October 12 in 
London, Mr. H. Oliver-King (Chairman) presiding. 

In his circulated statement the Chairman said that 
the profit for the year was £416,923 as against 
£830,938, the fall being due largely to special circum- 
stances and items of a non-recurring nature. Group 
turnover had reached the record figure of over £20m. 
and had been achieved despite fierce competition and 
the downward trend in prices to the public, overall 
exports, which showed a healthy increase of 19 per 
cent, appeared to be steadily mounting. 

Referring to the considerable re-organisation in the 
Biscuit Division the Chairman stated that examina- 
tion had revealed that the public was absorbing, and 
was willing to absorb increasingly, the speciality pro- 
ducts made by the company although there was diffi- 
culty in disposing of large quantities of ordinary 
biscuits. As a result, the organisation was concentrat- 
ing progressively on specialities, with increasing 
success. 

The question of dividend was difficult but, bearing 
in mind the higher current profit earning and strong 
reserve position of the company, the Board recom- 
mended a final dividend of 5 per cent. An interim 
dividend of 5 per cent would be paid in March and 
a progress report would be issued to the Shareholders 
at the same time. 

The Company has been undergoing a somewhat 
difficult period with a sharp drop in profits but the 
root difficulty appears to have been overcome and 
recovery is equally sharp. I have no doubt that in the 
near future the Company will be able to resume its 
policy of expansion. 

Addressing the Meeting the Chairman said : “The 
profit made to date is approximately the same as for 
the whole of last year but of course you will not 
expect me to anticipate the year’s results. However, at 
the moment the improvement continues and is 
accelerating.” 

The report was adopted and the total distribution 
of 10 per cent approved. 
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Roundabout 


ELECTION 
night menu at the 
Ritz had clearly 
been chosen to go 
with the cham- 
pagne of celebra- 
tion, though the 
management 
could not, of 
course, calculate 
which seats would 
go with which 
courses. It turned out to be Boyd-Carpenter with 
the Consommé Yvette, a Liberal gain with the 
sole; Gaitskell’s election momentarily spoiled the 
Supréme de Volaille and the Peach Melba was 
served to cheers for Churchill. 


Beneath the Italianate skies and the heavy gilt 
of the restaurant, Neptune as ever interviewed a 
nymph with a three-pronged microphone, and 
four TV sets had been installed. But at the begin- 
ning of the evening only spasmodic notice was 
taken of them: the diners clapped politely (as 
for a tombola win) when a Conservative seat 
was held, but managed during Labour returns 
to be concentrating on their plates. With the 
election of Dr. Summerskill, however, this devo- 
tion to good manners wore thin; boos and hisses 
sputtered round the room, to be echoed, later, 
for Barbara Castle and Gaitskell. 

As was to be expected, most of the diners 
were not young. Thin-on-Top people alternated 
with rigid grey and brown perms; there was one 
blonde, one up-to-date hairstyle, one pretty 
dress: several of the women looked as if they 
hadn’t combed their hair since the dissolution 
of Parliament. There was a good deal of substan- 
tial jewellery, much of it looking, like the long 
evening dresses, as if it had been in the family 
some time; and crépe had a working majority 
over lace and others. Eccentricities were few: 
a grandmotherly woman wearing a daytime hat 
with evening dress; a large raw-looking matron 
in an Eton crop that seemed to have been 
painted on. Jewels, furs, bags, shoes appeared 
to have been selected at random from a common 





pile as the wearers came through the door. 

As the success and the drink began to wear in, 
scraps of conversation became audible. 

‘Look! Look! Oh no, not again!’ complained 
a pink-faced young man as Gaitskell appeared 
with dignity and restraint on the screens. ‘He 
looks worse every time you see him. Of course,’ 
he consoled himself, ‘it is just rubbing it in.’ 

At the result of Rochester and Chatham (Lab. 
candidate A. G. Bottomley) someone told a very 
old story about Cholmondleigh-Chumly, Bottom- 
ley-Bumly: uproarious applause. 

*. . . celebrating at the golf club tomorrow, I 
suppose? .. .” 

*. . . the Socialists down the drain; only thing 
is, we don’t go down the drain with them... .’ 

‘*. . . it’s four pounds a week insurance, but 
the firm pays . . .—the speaker wound his mouth 
round his cigar and laughed fatly. 

A fadedly pretty woman leaned over to her com- 
panion. ‘I’ve got a friend who’s known Harold 
for years,’ she said, raising her voice against a 
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burst of cheering. ‘And he says’—she tried harder 
—‘He says he’s A DEAR CHAP... .” 

Festivity was in the air; even in the cloak- 
rooms, there was no more question of asking 
which party a stranger supported than of hesi- 
tating to wish an atheist a Merry Christmas. 
The blonde explained: ‘We're Weybridge. There’s 
all those people from Vickers, unfortunately, but 
he’s in all right.’ She hadn’t explained who he 
was: she didn’t need to. 

And yet, like Christmas, it was oddly unevent- 
ful: there was no real triumph because there had 
never been any real fear of defeat. It was only the 
undercurrent of nastiness that was surprising: 
sheep do not usually have forked tongues. 

Towards two, as Hall Green put back the 
Minister of Supply, the room began to clear. 
Someone helped the grandma into a red plush 
coat. Several men pressed their host’s shoulder 
as they left, with the suppressed glee of men who 
have just pulled off a big deal. A woman in 
weedy velvet thanked her hosts effusively. for 
the meal: ‘It’s been wonderful,’ she said. 

Everybody went home happy, for whether or 
not the Government much enjoys their support 
the roomful certainly knew who supported them. 


Costume Piece 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


UTSIDE it was a sunny morning; inside it was 

lurid night. On high stands around a swim- 
ming pool, the fashion press sat in darkness; 
strange lights played on the water, making it look 
like methylated spirits or green ink by turns. 

‘It’s like going to the movies at dawn,’ groaned 
the girl from the Woman's Mirror. 

Actually it was more like a prize-day entertain- 
ment in the school hall, but there was a reason 
for that: faced with a number of rival attractions 
on the same morning, British Celanese had 
decided to lay on some divertissements to make 
sure the girls came along. Water ballets, rein- 
forced by mime, were to alternate with a swimsuit 
fashion parade on a stage across the water. 

There was one water ballet in which five girls 
merely whirled around in the water and showed 
surprising bits of anatomy above the chlorine 





‘Mais que veux-tu—c'est vendredi!’ 


waves. There was one where they were ghosts; 
another where one (an Ugly Duckling) paced 
about in a menacing mask while the others (ducks) 
sat on the edge of the tank taking the weight off 
their flippers. There was one where a captive mer- 
maid in a pony-tail was put into the water and 
allowed to flail at the end of a piece of string, 
like an agitated puppy on a lead: this was to 
demonstrate the strength of the sustaining fibres 
in her bathing dress. 

‘Valerie is a girl who puts a great strain on any 
suit she’s wearing,’ admired the swimming instruc- 
tor who was holding her tether. ‘Three hundred 
and sixty pulls on each strap.’ 

‘They ought to demonstrate evening dresses in 
the same way,’ muttered someone in the audience 
sourly. 

But the main point of the show was colour 
durability; and there were several demonstrations 
of See this wet, See this dry; Cut My Throat if it’s 
not Fast Dye. After two of the ballets, the real 
girls emerged dripping on to the platform to show 
how well their suits were taking it; they had a faint 
air of vicars’ daughters surprised in their step-ins, 
and were quickly replaced by model girls with 
assured hair-dos and glossy tans. (The models were 
not, I learned, insured against getting wet, so the 
organisers had to be careful.) 

The swimsuits for next summer seemed con- 
ventional enough: no sleeves, no bikinis, and only 
one, thank goodness, of those rompers that make 
the broad-based British seem as if they are wearing 
nappies. Along with the suits went delightful 
beach bags and some extraordinary hats—not just 
big sloppy sheets of straw, but proper millinery 
jobs; the effect of walking along in a swimsuit, 
bag and neat hat is to make a girl look as if she 
hasn’t realised she’s left off her dress: most odd. 

Throughout the show there were a bewildering 
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variety of objects dragged in to show the use of 
Celanese materials: sunglasses, combs, a transis- 
for radio set, a deck-chair and two policemen. The 
cops were not actually there for themselves alone, 
but to demonstrate, by log-rolling, that some of 
the raw materials come from Canada. 

‘This is the centre-forward and the centre-half 


of the Metropolitan Police polo team,’ announced 


Design 


1939 


the instructor as one of them gingerly bestrode 
his log. ‘I don’t know what you think of the police,’ 
he added hopefully, ‘but now’s your opportunity.’ 

Perhaps all this Aquadrama was not the greatest 
show on earth; but it was a step in an interesting 
direction: drama for the press, not the public. I 
await the day when we get half an hour of 
Beriosova to demonstrate flame-free nylon tutus. 


Smell of Success 


By 


I’vE been slamming my car 
door for the last half-hour. It 
didn’t need slamming, but I was 
testing my chances of keeping 
up with the Joneses. I’d just 
heard about an American firm 
which uses a panel of design 
experts to ‘evaluate the sounds 
and smells of new cars’ and claims it has the 
‘most expensive door slam in the business.’ I 
don’t want this to become an obsession, but I 
must be outside again soon, listening to the neigh- 
bours as they come home. I may be over-sensitive, 
but it seems to me they all go ‘crunk’ rather 
expensively, whereas I can’t manage more than 
a cheap ‘gedoink.’ I'm not even very confident 
about smells. At the moment I’ve got lobster 
mayonnaise upholstery with a boudoir finish—a 
joy, you might think, for any olfactory worker's 
playtime. But all I can detect is the sweet sourness 
of sun-kissed oil rags and an ecclesiastical musti- 
ness, Which comes from unopened Inland Revenue 
letters in the boot. Nor can I remember noticing 
anything more expensive in the smells of earlier 
models—apart from the elusive scent of bread 
and butter which haunted my car-number-two 
after about 75,000 miles. 

That, now I come to think of it, was a smell worth 
tvaluating. There must surely be a lot of scope 
for sound-smell research as an aid to second-hand 
sales. This sort of thing would be nicely handled 
by the man who sold me my first car. I can just 
hear him stepping up the price because the fan 
“rapes noisily against the radiator and lets you 
know the dynamo is charging. And given a few 
syringes of disinfectant, liquid fertiliser and vol de 
nuit, he could cope with almost any type of snob- 
customer. ‘Hear that, Joe? The gentleman’s asking 
about the smell. I told him we done our best, but 
When a car’s been parked for months near Harley 
Sireet (/the Ministry of Agriculture/the Ivy) 
there’s not much we can do about it.’ But I’m 
hot really bothered about second-hand scents and 
hoises at the moment. What I need is someone to 
waluate the purring I get from my vibrating 
driving mirror and the superior rending sound 
When the rear ashtray is prised open. Until I get 
in expert on the job I shan’t be too sure about the 
value of the car. I'm not even sure the whole thing 
it part of a giant leg-pull, especially after read- 
ing that General Motors’ new Cadillac is to have 
‘built-in radar device. This, it is said, will give a 
high-pitched warning, like that of a back-seat 
mother-in-law, when other cars are approaching. 

* ” >» 


Did you know that when you brace yourself 
Yainst your dentist's foot-rest you're not really 
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trying to ease the pain? You are, in fact, trying 
vainly to make yourself more comfortable. I have 
this on the authority of the Human Factors Divi- 
sion of America’s Department of Operational 
Dentistry, who are sponsoring a ‘Euphorian’ 
dental chair which does without a foot-rest and 
the usual collection of adjustable controls. Years 
of research have shown that ‘this will eliminate the 
preliminary conversational skirmish between 
dentist and patient as to what is comfortable and 
what is not.’ It seems this introductory chat is ‘a 
point of possible enmity,’ so it’s a relief to know 
that the new contoured chair, designed by Walter 
Dorwin Teague, will remove tension from the 
dentist (who can sit down) as well as soothing the 
patient. Some dentists are muttering that patients 
would be more reassured by the familiar shape of 
the old type of chair. Of course they would. Some 
people would be happier to see a good old- 
fashioned horse and cart fired at the moon. In 
fact, with so many convention-bound people about 
it’s surprising that there can be any re-thinking 
about the design of something that is taken for 
granted, like a dentist’s chair. Incidentally, I don’t 
want to sound like a fuddy-duddy, but I’m a little 
worried about the ominous statement that ‘certain 
patterns of patient behaviour, commonly 
accepted, will have to be altered.’ Perhaps there 
is something to be said for that old euphorian 
string and door-handle. 
* s * 


There’s a really nasty piece of official vandalism 
(talking of change and decay) laid on in Norwich 
—one of the few places in the country which has 
kept its original character in the face of the 
democrat at the steering wheel. Until now no one 
had thought of approaching it with arterial 
motives. But the City Engineer has just hit on a 
novel way of making the beauty of the city avail- 
able to more people per mile per hour. Because the 
narrow, intimate streets are out of date for pique- 
hour traffic he proposes to make them wider and 
less intimate. And that’s not all. He has also 
thought up a scheme for driving a new highway 
right through the city, tearing a hole in the street 
that was recently given a face-lift with the help of 
the Civic Trust. This would have the amusing 
effect of taking traffic away from the roads 
specially widened for it. Fortunately there are too 
many friends of Norwich for this scheme ever to 
get anywhere. Public pressure will almost certainly 
push the new road where it belongs—around the 
outskirts of the city walls. But it’s alarming that a 
City Engineer is in a position to draw up a plan 
without even once consulting the City Architect 
and the Town Planning Committee—the officials 
most concerned with the appearance of a city. 
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THE AMAZING 
POTENTIALITIES 
OF MEMORY 


| LITTLE thought when I arrived at my friend Borg’s 

house that I was about to see something truly 
extraordinary, and to increase my mental powers 
tenfold. 


He had asked me to come to Stockholm to lecture 
to the Swedes about Lister and other British scientists. 
On the evening of my arrival, after the champagne, 
our conversation turned naturally to the problems of 
public speaking and to the great labour imposed on us 
lecturers by the need to be word perfect in our lectures, 


Borg then told me that his power of memory w 
probably amaze me—and I had known him, when we 
were studying law together in Paris, to have the most 
deplorable memory! 


So he went to the end of the dining room and asked 
me to write down a hundred three-figure numbef$, 
calling each one out in a clear voice. When I had filled 
the edge of an old newspaper with figures, Borg repeated 
them to me in the order in which I had written them down 
and then in reverse order, that is beginning with the last 
number. He also allowed me to ask him the relative 
possition of different numbers: for example, which was 
the 24th, the 72nd, and the 38th, and I noticed that he 
replied to all my questions at once and without effort, 
as if the figures which I had written on the paper had been 
also written in his brain. 


I was dumbfounded by such a feat and sought in 
vain for the trick which enabled him to achieve it. 
My friend then said: “The thing you have just seen 
and which seems so remarkable is, in fact, quite 
simple; everybody has a memory good enough to do 
the same, but few indeed can use this wonderful 
faculty.” 


He then revealed to me how I could achieve a similar 
feat of memory, and I at once mastered the secret— 
without mistakes and without effort—as you too will 
master it tomorrow. 


But I did not stop at these amusing experiments. 
I applied the principles I had learned in my daily work. 
I could now remember, with unbelievable facility, the 
lectures I heard and those which I gave myself, the 
names of people I met—even if it was only once—as 
well as their addresses, and a thousand other details 
which were most useful to me. Finally, I discovered 
after a while that not only had my memory improved, 
but that I had also acquired greater powers of concen- 
tration; a surer judgment—which is by no means 
surprising since the keenness of our intellect is primarily 
dependent on the number and variety of the things we 
remember, 


If you would like to share this experience and to 
possess those mental powers which are still our best 
chance of success in life, ask A. Y. Borg to send you 
his interesting booklet The Eternal Laws of Success— 
he will send it'free to anyone who wants to improve his 
memory. Here is the address: A. Y. Borg, c/o Aubanef 
Publishers, 14 Highfield Road, Rathgar, Dublin, Ireland. 


Write now—while copies of this booklet are stilt 


available. 
L. Conway, 
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Café Continental 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


CoFFEE controversies tend to 
get as hot as good coffee is 
supposed to be. Studying the 
summer issue of Shopper's 
Guide, and the article on elec- 
trical coffee percolators there- 
‘i in, I felt my temperature rise 
to near-boiling point (above 
which bitterness sets in) more than once. 


My favourite method of coffee-making has for 
a long time been the Cona, erroneously described 
by the Guide as working on ‘the drip principle.’ 
The Cona is rightly awarded top marks by 
Shopper's Guide for the flavour of its brew. This 
is because, with the Cona, unlike any percolator 
ever made, no boiling water comes into contact 
with the grounds to force out more than the 
essential oils and destroy the natural fragrance 
of the coffee. But the article is rather misleading 
about the time it takes to make Cona coffee. As 
all their tests are started with cold water, they 
quote twenty-three minutes as the time necessary 
to produce good coffee. However, anyone who 
follows Cona’s recommendation to use nearly 
boiling water will find that the whole process takes 
only five minutes. 


My troubles started when, after four years 
(the Cona, though breakable, is much tougher 
than it looks), I had to replace one of the parts 
and found that the design had been slightly modi- 
fied. Several times recently the Cona, with its 
new rubber collar (it used to be cork), longer 
stopper and narrower outlet tube, has faced me 
with an embarrassing breakfast-time problem. 
The coffee was trapped in the top and the two 
halves were held firmly together by atmospheric 
pressure. Nothing would move. Burnt fingers, 
cold coffee and a displaced rubber collar were 
the result of my efforts to break the deadlock. 


After several such exasperating experiences, I 
phoned Cona, who received my complaints with 
utmost courtesy and immediately sent round a 
helpful representative (armed with replacement 


to test the parts and refresh me). But in spite 
of her efforts and the company’s generosity, we 
still have occasional, and quite unpredictable, 
coffeeless breakfasts. The rubber collar on the 
first new top came loose within five days and that 
on the second within four weeks. When Cona 
thoughtfully supplied a capsule of special cement 
with which to stick it on again, did they know 
what was going to happen? 


Though faithful to my temperamental Cona, 
its tantrums encouraged me to see what new 
machines were available. I found a Danish 
machine that works on the same principle as 
Cona. It is slightly simpler as to parts, but for 
that reason you have to replace more of the 
machine when something breaks. Cona prices 
range from 38s. for a one-pint kitchen model 
(two pints, 49s. 6d.); this Finmar Coffee Master 
is 42s. for a one-and-three-quarter-pint size. A 
recent arrival from Germany is Melitta, a coffee 
pot which does work on the drip or filter prin- 
ciple. (I tried those French individual filters at 
home and found them troublesome. I also grew 
tired of lukewarm coffee.) Melitta resembles the 
old-fashioned filter coffee-pot, with the additional 
refinement of filter paper. This keeps the 
grounds and sediment out of the coffee and 
enables one to discard them in one neat move. 
The coffee will be ready for you in three 
minutes; if you are not ready for it the pot can 
be kept warm on a low gas flame, protected by 
an asbestos mat. It costs 24s. 11d. for the one- 
and-a-half-pint size. 


Espresso machines of the domestic size make 
good after-dinner coffee, though the much- 
vaunted ‘total extraction’ yields a brew too bitter 
for some tastes and is certainly unsuitable for 
breakfast. The sturdily constructed Atomic 
Espresso (one of the best of this type) costs 
£7 10s., including a milk-heating attachment for 
making cappucino. A simpler version working on 
the same principle and known merely as the Nova 
Espresso costs less than half the price of the 


in a few minutes, although the fastidious may 
find it too bitter. 

Percolators break all the rules of good coffee- 
making, though they have the advantages of sim- 
plicity and convenience. The simple earthenware 
jug is the good old method of coffee-making. 
But it is only the jug that is simple—the method 
makes considerable demands on individual judg- 
ment. And only about half the people who use a 
jug seem to have got a strainer that will prevent 
the brew tasting gritty, if you want to drink it at 
once. There is the coffee-in-a-saucepan school of 
thought, just as there are those who insist that 
no metal should come into contact with the 
coffee. On balance, I still favour the Cona, but 
methods are only half the battle. 


Wine of the Week 


Goop deal of Swiss wine has been finding 
A its way down English gullets this past couple 
of weeks because of Swiss Fortnight, which has 
been marked by tastings all over the shop, as 
well as those rather apologetic flags drooping 
from the lamp standards in Oxford Street. I quite 
liked some of the red Déle I have been offered. 
It comes from the Valais, has a deep ruby colour 
and something of burgundy about the taste and 
smell, as it should have, for it is made of the 
same variety of grape—but it seems to be uneven 
in quality for a red wine that costs 10s a bottle. 
I am told that the Swiss don’t grow enough red 
wines for themselves, and it may be that the best 
D6le doesn’t find its way here. But among the 
white wines there are some with a pleasant 
freshness and I would choose as my wine of the 
week Neuchatel, from the northern shores of 
that lake, which was known in England in the 
Prince Regent’s time (or so they say: Prinny 
is made to endorse a lot of wines that seem to 
have been forgotten), has a very slight prickle 
on the palate, but is otherwise rather like a light 
white burgundy. There are chateau-bottled 
varieties to be had at 18s. a bottle or thereabouts, 
which I must say I begrudge paying for anything 
other than French or German wine, but the 
London-bottled Neuchatel, at about 9s. 6d., seems 
quite good value and is stocked by the big stores, 
such as Selfridges, Barkers and Whiteleys—all 
of which have wine departments that are worth 
keeping an eye on. 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, C1 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 
LIMITED 


EDUCATION OFFICER 
(SCIENCE GRADUATE) 


Associated-Rediffusion requires EDUCATION 
OFFICER to be responsible mainly for the plan- 
ning of SCIENCE programmes for Schools and 
for the preparation of ancillary literature for 
teachers and pupils. The person appointed will 
also be required to maintain contact with schools 
and cducational organisations and to represent 
Company when required, in scientific 
Good academic qualifications and an 
imaginative grasp of the educational possibilities 
are essential. Salary wil] not be less 
£1,500 per Superanouation 


the 


matters 


of television 
than 
Scheme 


annun. 


be expected to 
than ist 


candidate wil! 
appoimment 


The successful 
take up the 
April, 1960. 


not iater 
Requests for application forms should reach 
the Assistant General Manager (Staff), 
ciated-Rediffusion Ltd., Television House 
C.2, by 24th October, 1959. 


Asso- 
Kings- 


way, W 


MODERN COTTAGE, Leith Hill, Surrey. All 


services, available to couple willing to help owner 
n garden and domestically. Owner lives in 
near-by bungalow. Payment by arrangement. 
Suit pensioned couple.—Box No. 5028. 


OCTOBER 


} 


16; F959 


BRC requires Talks Producer In London to work 
in first instance with the production unit of 
Woman's Hour, a daily magazine bioadcast on the 
Light Programme. Duties include finding, bricfing 
and production of speakers for talks and discus- 
sions within the range of specialist interests served 
by Woman's Hour as well as in the wider field 
of general talks. Essential qualifications include 
proof of ability to think and work quickly, 
good education and lively interest in one of the 
following subjects : home economics, health edu- 
cation, social welfare and one or more of the 
arts. Salary, £1.230 (possibly higher if qualifica- 
tions exceptional) rising by five annual incre- 
ments to £1,580 max. p.a. Requests for appli- 
cation formis (enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference G.1330 ‘Spt.") should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, W.1, within five days. 

STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station) welcomes 
both male and female office staff. TEM 6644. 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MIXED 
CLUBS for Girls’ Clubs requires Regional Train- 
ing Officer (man or woman) for the North-East 
of England to supervise King George VI train- 
ing scheme for voluntary and part-time youth 
leaders and to assist with local courses. Experi- 
ence of Youth Leadership Training and ability to 
drive a car essential.—Application form and fur- 
ther particulars from 30 Devonshire Street, W.1. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. The 
University invites applications for an additional 
appointment as OFFICER FOR MEN 
STUDENTS IN LODGINGS. Salary £750 per 
annum. Duties to commence as soon as possibie. 
Applications must be submitted not later than 
October 3ist, 1959, to the Registrar, the Univer- 


sity, Manchester 13, from whom forms of 
application and further particulars can be 
obtained 


UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG, LECTURE- 
SHIP IN POLITICAL SCIENCE. Applications 
are invited for the above newly established post. 
Applicants should hold a degree in Political 
Science and have experience in teaching Western 
and Far Eastern Political Theories and Constitu- 
tions in a British or Commonwealth university. 
The successful candidate will be expected to 
assume duties in January, 1960. Annual salary 
(superannuable) is £1,575 x £50—4£2,175 for a 
man, or £1,200 x £40—£1,680 for a woman. There 
is also an expatriation allowance of £225 a year 
if applicable. The equivalent of income tax in 
the Colony is comparatively low. First-class sea 
passages are provided for expatriate staff and 
their families on first appointment and leaves. 
Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square. Lon- 
don, W.C.1. Applications close, in Hong Kong 
and London, on 30th November, 1959, 


GRANADA TV are developing their European 
Production Division. Applications are invited 
from persons with administrative, production or 
engineering experience in television and who 
have a fluent command of one or more European 
language (especially French, German or Italian). 
Persons who fulfil these requirements are invited 
to write, stating position applied for, experience 
and language qualifications, to Norman Price, 
Personnel Manager, Granada TV Network 
Limited, Manchester 3. 

UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY, New Zea- 
land. ASSISTANT LECTURER IN HISTORY. 
Applications are invited for the above position 
in the Department of History and Political 
Science. The salary attached to the position will 
be at the rate of £780 per annum, rising by 
annual increments of £50 to £880 per annum. 
Commencing salary will be in accordance with 
qualifications and experience. An allowance is 
made towards travel and removal! expenses, Fur- 
ther particulars and information as to the method 
of application should be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, Lon- 
don, W.C.1. Applications close, in New Zealand 
and London, on 30th November, 1959. 


UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG. ASSISTANT 
LECTURESHIP IN HISTORY. Applications are 
invited for the above newly established post. 
Applicants should be honours graduates with 
special interest or experience in the History of 
Modern East or South-East Asia, and should be 
prepared to take up the post by September, 1960. 
Annual! salary (superannuabie) is £1,375 x £50— 
£1,525 for a man or £1,040 x £40—£1.160 for a 
woman. There is also an expatriation allowance 
of £225 a year if applicable. The equivalent of 
income tax in the Colony is comparatively low. 
First-class sea passages are provided for expatri- 
ate staff and their families on first appointment 
and leaves. Further particulars and information 
as to the method of application may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. Applications close, in Hong 
Kong and London, on 30th November, 1959. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
‘GHOST RESEARCHER’ :vail. 
lects., etc. Music, Brit. Euro. and 
_. “Box S141. 


for authors, 
Anc. Hist. 


EXHIBITIONS. AND 
LECTURES 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square. 
S.W.1. Lecture by Prof. Francisco Lopez 
Pstrada on ‘Poesia Lirica de la frontera 
andaluza,’ on the 16th October, at 6 p.m. 








INTERESTING WOMEN 
HAVE THAT EXTRA ‘SOMETHING’ 
You, 


too, can be more poised, more 
attractive, more successful, by Carnegic 
training. 


Specia! soiree. “The Secrets of Success’ 
at the WINDSOR HOTEL, W.2 
(Lancaster Gate Tube Station). 

On 22nd and 29th OCTOBER, at 6.49 p.m. 
Free invitation from Lavinia Unwin, 
LANgham 1025. 

62 Oxford Street, W.1. © a.m.-9 p.m.) 











ABORTION LAW REFORM ASSOCIATION. 
Public Meeting Wednesday, October 28th, 1959, 
at Caxton Hall, Westminster, 7.15 p.m. SAFETY 
ASPECTS OF MEDICAL TERMINATION: 
Prof. W. C, W_ Nixon (University Coll. Hosp.) 
and Miss D. M. Kerslake, M.R.C.0.G. Chair— 
Graham Hutton, O.B.E, Admission Free. 


DR. ROBERT BIRLEY spcaks for the National 
Marriage Guidance Counci) on “The Family and 
The Schoo!,”’ at 6.30 p.m. on Wednesday, 21st 
October, 1959, at Friends House, Euston Road, 
N.W.1. Admission free. 

“KEEPING FIT IN LONDON,’ Anne Cornock- 
Taylor, H. Bagnall Goodwin, Morris Muirhead. 
Caxton Hall, Mon., 19 Oct., 7.30. 2s. 6d.— 
London Natura! Health Society. 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 
KEITH VAUGHAN—Gonaches. CARL PLATE 
-Paintings. DAVID WYNNE — Sculpture. 
10-5.30, Sat. 10-1. Until 21st. 
LEST WE FORGET OCTOBER, 1956. Tribute 
to Hungary at Caxton Hall, $.W.1, at 8 p.m., 
on October 23. Chairman : Lieut.-Colone! Sir 
Thomas Moore. If you cannot come, please send 
a donation to help the still suffering to HELP 
HUNGARY FUND, c/o Martin's Bank. Sid- 
cup, Kent, Every penny is used to help the 
nameless heroes of freedom who live in need in 
Hungary. 
MATTHIESEN GALLERY : PICABIA — First 
London Exhibition. Daily, 10-5.30; Sats., 10-1. 
ary November 14th.—142 New Bond Sirect, 
yl 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Kasimir 
Malevich, 1878-1935. Weekdays 11-6, Sundays 
2-6, closed Mondays. Admission free. Adjoins 
Aldgate East Station. 

£100,000 A YEAR BARELY meets the pre- 
sent cost of our allowances and services to 
necessitous Cancer Sufferers. Will you take a 
share in this work of mercy? A gift of £10 
could assist one poor patient for six months, 
and make you a LIFE MEMBER.—Nationa! 
Society for Cancer Relief (Appeal G.7). Pre- 
sident : Countess Mountbatten of Burma, C.1., 
ay D.c.V.0O., 47 Victoria St., London, 
S.W 


Continued Overleaf 
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Satyriasis in “Backward”. 
discover anything new... 





‘An Insignificant 
New Bi-Monthly’ 


”” Cownofski 
Neumanian View of Insanity 


—‘‘Strangler 


a strangely insignificant bi-monthly 
Cownofski of Alfred E. Neuman’s MAD MAGAZINE (Shake, 
Rattle & Roll, 1/6) in an article on The Psychoanalytical Meaning of 
“The author knows that he has failed to 
I believe... 
disservice to man’s study of himself. . 
expressive attempt that I have read to plagiarize Freudian thought”. 


Mad Magazine—every 2 months—1/6 


. writes “Strangler” 


that his magazine is a major 
.It is the least serious but most 








Business men, 


intending 


settlers, and _ travellers 


seeking up-to-date information regarding New Zealand 


are invited to consult the 


BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand in 1861 


The largest banking business in the Dominion 


London Main Office: 1, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 
Piccadilly Circus Office: 54, Regent Street, W.1 


HEAD OFFICE: WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 





CRUISE No. 18 
Visiting SAVONA, CAGLIARI, NOR 


CARTHAGE, DOUGGA, AGRIGENTO, 
SYRACUSE, OLYMPIA, DELPHI, 
CRUISE No. 19 


CAPE -_— GALLIPOLI, va 


or -~ HESUS, ANTAL PER 


CRUISE No. 20 


CRUISE No. 21 


Visiting VENICE, OLYMPIA, NAUPLI 
ATHENS, DAPHNI, ELEUSIS, an 
ANTALYA, PERGE, —— SIDE, 
SALAMIS cursi 


Guest Lecturers 
Sir William Calder, 





Visiting VENICE, DUBROVNIK, OLYMPI 
EPHESUS, CAPE HELLE TROY, BURG 
ISTANBUL, ae UM, 08, MYKON 


Rev. Gervase Mathew me + Rev. Canon Guy itreath, 
Professor Eric G. Turner, Mr. J.B, Ward Perkins, Sir Mortimer Wheeler, Mr. D. R. 
wi me and Sir John Wolfenden. 


FROM 85 GNS. 
(INCLUDING + LONDON-VENICE AND RETURN) 
For particulers and reservations apply to: 
W. F. & R. K. SWAN (HELLENIC) LTD. 
260 (H32) TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.! 
Telephone: MUSeum 8070 (12 tines) 


HELLENIC TRAVELLERS CLUB 
1960 HELLENIC CRUISES 


Under the patronage of the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge 
Glasgow, Aberdeen ond Reading Universities 


SARDINIA, SICILY, NORTH AFRICA, MALTA, GREECE 
& YUGOSLAVIA 


PALERMO, MONREALE, SEGESTA, TUNIS, 
, TRIPOLI, SABRATH 
DUBROVNIK, TORCELLOT VENICE 


GREECE, TURKEY & YUGOSLAVIA 


Visiting VENICE, OLYMPIA, The a cee, ORUe IsTANSU DELOS, M 


Knossos, MALLIA, GORTYNA, nce, Asre ennoR. sibe, RGD Venice. 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY & THE BLACK SEA 
24th August to 10th September, 1960 


RINTH, SHCYOn, PATRAS, TORCELLO, VENIC 


GREECE, TURKEY, CYPRUS, LEBANON & YUGOSLAVIA 
8th September to 26th September, 1960 


EPIDAUR 


and PALMY A), BEIRUT, “BYBLOS, eee MALLIA, KNOSSOS, DUBROVNIK, 


Each Cruise will be accompanied by six guest lecturers who 
will give lectures on board and at the various sites visited 


goseenpanniae Cruises include: Mr. J. Boardman, Sir Maurice Bowra, 
David Cecil, ee ae ne 


2nd April to 18th April, 1960 


LEPCIS MAGN ALT 
U, PALAEOKAS RITSA, 


16th April to 2nd May, 1960 


KONOS, 
L PERGAMUM, 
os. 


KNOSSOS, RHODES, LINDOS, SELJUK, 
NESSEBER VARNA, THE BOSPHORUS, 
NS, DAPHNI, ELEUsIS, SOUNION, 


eee mveenes. TIRYNS, 
ODES, Lin 


ag RH 
costa, yh aad FA peed 
HLEHEM or DAMASC 


, the 
Pen Professor W. B. Stanford, 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
BANKERS 


Continue to offer 74% on sums 
£20—£500 (withdrawal on demand) 
with extra $° on each £500 unit 
Details from Investment Dept. SR 
DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 











WHAT ARE THE FACTS about homosexuality’ 
Should the law be changed? Decide tor your- 
self after reading ‘SOME QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS ABOUT HOMOSEXUALITY,’ ob- 
tainable from the Albany Trust, 32 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.1, Price, Is. Postage 4$d 


PERSONAL 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same week. For rates, 
refer to the head of the column 
BEG, BORROW —-cven buy—‘Out of Solitude,’ 
satirical verse by R. Cynewulf Robbins, 7s. 6d. 
~-Linden Press, 11-14 Stanhope Mews West, 
s. W.7. or from any bookseller. 


CHAIRMEN ARE FAR FROM BOARD when 
eating delicious Burgess Anchovy Paste on 
buttered toast. 


CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet. Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 

COGER’S. DEBATING SOCIETY, cst. 1755 and 
still running. Men only. Saturdays, 7 p.m. 
“White Horse,’ 99 Fetters Lane. Subject is always 
“News of the week.” Hon. Sec., 18 St. Edmunds 
Rd., Hford (VAL 6439) 


CONSULTANT for nervous “conditions, habits 
and persona! problems, qualified in therapeutic 
psychology and hypnosis. Consultations by 
peng ~~ K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wia- 
more St., . LANgham 4245. 


aan taaeaa. WORK IN AFRICA 
is an answer to a call for doctors and nurses 
from all parts of the continent, Dr. Clement 
Chesterman will speak in the BB.C. Good 
Cause of the Week, on Sunday, October (8th, 
1959, at 8.25 p.m. on the Medical Work of 
British Missionary Societies in Africa and will 
gratefully acknowledge gifts a to him at 
2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1 


DID YOU KNOW? A ae typewriter of 
world-famous make—Olympia, Olivetti or 
Imperial — can be yours for 25s. DOWN 
Balance over 18 months. — Write or phone 
Universal Supplies Co., 16 College Crescent, 
N.W.3. PRimrose 4666. Typewriter repairs. 
Free estimate. Collection ani delivery. 


FAMILY PLANNING requisites by post any- 
where. Booklet and price list sent free under 
sealed cover.—Premier —eo Box 61, 
333 Gray's Inn Road, wc 


GIVE HIM THE ‘COLD SHOULDER “with 
Rayner’s Mango Chutney, and he'll love you all 
the more—from ail good grocers. 
HARPSICHORDS by Wiiliam de Blaise may “be 
inspected in the showrooms of the makers, 
Whelpdale, Maxwell & Codd Lid., Bluthner 
House, 47 Conduit Street, London, W.1.— 
Particulars on application. Tel.: REGent 7361. 
IF YOU LIKE WRITING you can learn to sell 
what you write through 1.C.S. Home Study.—- 
Apply for FREE book to International Corre- 
spondence Schools, Intertext House, Parkgate 
Road (Dept. SS.1C), London, S.‘V.11. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning, — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X 

LET ME TRACE your ancestry. Genealogical 
Research. Terms. mod.—Box 4505. 

MUCHAS GRACIAS, I should ‘ove a glass of 
Et Cid. It’s the finest Amontiliado Sherry that 
Spain produces, as 1 well know. 1 drink to 
your health, senor ! ! 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONL Y 


PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the : 

NERVE CENTRE, 

87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
‘Tel. AMBassador 4041 


PRINTING « at less cost by offset litho, “with text 
in print-style type. Books, brochures, Pro- 
grammes, etc. Illustrations or original text re- 
produced.—Susan Tulty, 9 Blenheim St., W.1. 
MAY fair 6093. Tee ae re 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King's Road, S.W.2, KEN 7201. 





RUGBY FOOTBALL 
LONDON WELSH 
v. 
LLANELLY 
OCTOBER 17, 11.30 a.m. 


Old Deer Park, 
Kew Road, Richmond 











ROVAL JELLY, the fabufous Queen Bec Mitk 
in Clover Honey from our own beehives. A 21- 
day course of this tonic food will put you on top 
of your form. 42s. post free from THE HONEY 
FARM, 7 Cadwgan Place, Aberayron, Cards. 
Brochures on request 


LITERARY 


BUSY PEOPLE and WRITING —THE PROFIT- 
ABLE PLEASURE-—There is no reason why 
nowadays, you should not find time to write 
thereby adding to your income in a pleasurable 
way. The London Schoo! of Journalism specially 
caters for busy people by fixing no time limit 
on the personal postal courses. Advice is free 
fees are low. Send for free copy of “Writing 
for the Press’ to : THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM (S.P.), 19 Hertford Street, Park 
Lane, W.1. GRO 8250. ‘There are LSJ students 
alt over the world.’ 


BOOKS FOR SALE. Bibliography, Cartography 
and Books about Books. List 18 from W 
Forster, 83a Stamford Hill, N.16 

LISTENERS —-1942--13 years almost complete 
Offers. —- Boultbee, 23 Chariton Lane, Chel- 
tenham. 

POEMS REQUIRED for publication 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland 
SELL YOUR WRITING. Stories and articies 
wanted for immediate submission to Editors on 
a 10% basis. Unsuitable work returned with free 
criticism and free ‘Know-How Guide w Writ- 
ing Success.” Stamped addressed envelope essen- 
tial. Literary Agency, Dept. R.2, B.A. Schoo! of 
Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 

STORIES WANTED by British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS 
to Dept. C.23. FREE. ‘The Professional Touch,” 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept 
*.23 


Arcadian 


WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time —wher- 
ever you live. Hundreds of R.I. students have 
earned while learning. Send for interesting 
free bookle: (without obligation) The Regent 
Institute (Dpt. A/85), Palace Gate, London, W.8 


EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 

University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects._-Write 
for free prospectus and or advice mentioning 
exam, or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Established 1910. 


FOUNDATIONS : this ‘Reconsideration of the 
aims of teaching in Preparatory Schools’ is now 
in its fourth printing. Circulation already ex- 
ceeds 10,000. A report of the committee set up 
by THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION 
> PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. Single copy 

50 copies at £2 10s., from R. A. Harrison, 
Snape Hali, Saxmundham, Suffolk 


PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS. 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION. 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and 
others, LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirements, and FINAL EXAMS. for B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., Bar (I and II), and 

other exams. Prospectus free from Registrar, 

UNIVERSITY 

CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 

76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and older students, six- 
month and intensive 14-week courses. — Write 
Organising Secretary, DAVIES'S, Addison Road 
W.14. PARK 8392 


THE 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ 

B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees 
Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional Examin- 
ations. Prospectus from E, W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept 
B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894) 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus : Fhe Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
Seuth Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 G lines) 
’ 


¥ 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


DR. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY. 
MERIONETH., Four Entrance Scholarships will 
be offered in 1960, each of value up to £50 
annually, to girls between the ages of 10 and 13 
at the time of entering the school. For details, 
apply the Headmistress 


SCHOOL OF S. MARY 
ABBOTS BROMLEY, Nr. 
STAFFS. Headmistress : Miss ” E. ROCH, 
B.A., Dip. Theol. ENTRANGC Hy SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS. Twe Scholarships 
of £200, two of £100 and one Music Scholarship 
of £75 a year are offered annually to candi- 
dates under 14, two Exhibitions of £45 wp can- 
didates under 15. For further particulars apply 
to the Headmistress’s Secretary. --~? 


AND |S. ANNE 
& DGELEY. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. “15000 ( “arbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.—-E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


MSS. TYPED, 2s. per 1,000 words 6d. carbon. 
Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Waltitgion, Surrey. 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000 words; carbons 
6d.—Cox, Wickham Hili, Broadway, Worcs. 


TYPING MSS. 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy Mc- 
Farlane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 


SHOPPING BY POST 


BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS from the 
Grenfell Asso., 66 Victoria St., London, S.W.1, 
and so help Grenfell's medical work for the 
Labrador fishermen, Illus. leaflet on request. 


CELLULAR BLANKETS — 100°, Pure Wool 
Mothproofed in popular pastel shades. Ali sizes 
from 27 x 36 at 15s. Free samples.—Kerr & 
Grahame, 22 Trinity Street, Hawick, Scotland. 


CONTEMPORARY CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
Exclusive designs by Annigoni, Michael Ayrten, 
Henry Moore, John Piper, Tony Armstrong- 
Jones, etc., etc., in aid of National Fund for 
Polio Research. Send foolscap s.a.e. for illus- 
trated price list to Christmas Card Dept., 
NFPR Office Well End, Bourne End, Bucks 


CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of all 
disease conditions, is rooted in a toxic state of 
the system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity 
and mental efficiency. GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmiess and benevolent; no 
drug reaction on the heart or any other organ. 
Not habit forminz. Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 
Garliso!l Tablets (six months’ supply) with in- 
formative booklet of home treatment and dietary 
advict Garliso! Company, Fairlight, Sussex 


ORKNEY TWEEDS. Hand-woven from pure 
wool. Superior cloth at only 10s. per yard. 3d 
stamp for full range of patterns.—Norsaga Tweed 
Mill,-Mill Street, Kirkwall, Orkney. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post Is. 6d 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Grey. 
Ladies” 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 





Our offer to you again is 


year (52 issues) 


readers already. 


Spectator comes from you as a gift. 
Send your instructions now to 





If they live abroad 


OW is the time to act if you wish to make the Spectator your 
Christmas gift to friends who live abroad. For we need to receive 
your instructions in time to post the first copy to arrive by Christmas. 


HALF PRICE FOR A YEAR 

You can send the ‘Spectator’ as a Christmas gift to your 
friends, in any | of the world, by surface mail for a 
25s. ($4.00 from Canada or the U 


There is no limit to the number of subscriptions that may be opened, 
but we ask you not to send the paper as a gift to friends known to be its 


An attractive greeting card will go to all friends explaining that the 


The Sales Manager 
The Spectator 
99 Gower —- — W.C.I 


England 


U.S.A.) 
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ad 
gives enormous satisfaction—shorthand 
in a week, written with the alphabet. Fast, 
phonetic, easy to read. Please write for 


the free trial lesson to The School of 
Speedhand (S.21), Hills Rd., Cambridge 














OUR OCTOBER OFFER 
Each carton contains : 3 Ib. 2 oz. tin Whole 
Roast Duck, 1 Ib. tin Skinless and Defatted 
Prague Ham‘ [4 oz. tin Asparagus Tips, 1 Ib 
tin. Finest Ox Tongue, 7! oz, tin Chicken Fillets 
in Pork. and a 30 oz. tin of Choice Dessert 
Pears. Sent for only £2 155. (two cartons, 


£5 7s. 6d.). c.w.o. Post paid. 


Grays 
DEPT. S.P.,. GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 


PRINTED NOTEPAPER. Send stamp for 
samples eqabling choice of type and style.—S. 
Vernon, 72 Station Road, Hadfield, Manchester 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant white or coloured 
Damask Tabie Napery. Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Teacloths, Dress Suiting and Church 
Linen, Superb Bed Linens. Fine Damask, Diaper 
and Turkish Towels. Hiustrated catalogue from : 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. 

9 Donegal Square South, Belfast, 

Northern Ireland. 


ACCOMMODATION 


APART FROM ARRANGING Shared Accom., 
we have many separate London Flats. Infinite 
care.—-Share-a-Fiat Ltd., 175 Piccadilly. HYD 


24545 


TO LET 


DOVER CLIFFS. Superb view overlooking 
channei. Adjoin goli course. Quiet mdn.. bunga- 
low, 3 rms., k. & b., mains, gar., small gdn.; 
3 yrs. unf. or part furn., £175 p.a inc. No 
children. —- Ramsey, Hope Bay Studio, Kings- 
down, nr. Deal, Kent 

HAMPSTEAD. Large top room Vacant in flat.— 
HAM 1454. From Sun. ELGar 7733. 


YOUNG TORY PROFESSIONAL has dignified 
West End Fiat to dispose of to same or to aspir- 
ing Labourite. Two rooms, kit./d.r., bathroom, 
c.h., c.h.w. £380 per annum incl.: six years 
lease. Fine F. & F. £1,500. OLIVER, 
CHAncery 6708, AMBassador 0364. 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 

DEVON (Tei. “Lustleigh 37 76), nr. Newton Abbot, 

. Andrew's Country Guest House, not isolated. 
Also furnished cottage in grounds for holidays 
and leaves. 
NOW IS THE TIME to take a holiday at Far- 
ringford Hotei, Late summer and autumn are 
delightful on this lovely wooded estate, be- 
neath the downs near Freshwater. Superb cuisine 
and service; facilities for tennis, golf, riding, 
etc. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C.—-Apply the 
Manager, FARRINGFORD HOTEL, Fresh- 
water, [.0.W. Tel.: 312. 


TRAVEL 


WINTER SUNSHINE CRUISES BY CARGO 
LINERS and Tramps. Spain/Morocco/Med., 
3/7 wks. Gulf/West Indies, 8/10 wks. W. 
Africa, 3/3} mths., etc. Also single passages. 
Registration now accepted for short term Spring 
and Summer voyages and passages Canada 
U.S.A.—-Write for fully descriptive brochure to 
BOWERMAN'’S, General U.K. Agents for the 
HANSEATIC AFRICA LINE, 28 Ely Place, 
London, E.C.1. Tel.: HOL 1887. 


WINTER SPORTS 
through COOKS 


You can choose from a wonderful selection of 
inclusive holidays at over 100 resorts! A few 
examples of 8-day holidays with rail and sea 
travel are : 
Adelboden . 
Lauterbrunnen . : £24 
Arosa ; si 
Davos ee 
Parthenen 
Igls 
Kitzbuhel . 
Ortisei 
and if you book early Cooks guarantee Couchettes 
(sleeping accommodation) on the Special Trains, 
and you can also travel by air. Write for FREB 
112-page programme ‘Winter Sports’ to : 
THOS. COOK & SON LTD. 
Dept. H/A/V, Berkeley Street, London, W.1 
and branches, or from any-office of Dean & 
Dawson, Pickfords or appointed booking agents. 
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